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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


— —_ 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


aio 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Maneger 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone: LAFayette 4485 


Summer Schools and Other Educational 
Opportunities for Ministers — 1938 


April 18-20. Annual Convocation at Yale 
Divinity School. For information write 
to Miss Elizabeth H. Barney, Yale 
University Divinity School, New Haven, 
Conn. 

April 26. Annual Alumni Visitation Day 
at Harvard Divinity School. 
formation write to the Dean, Harvard 
Divinity School, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

April 25, 26,27. Pastors’ Conference, under 
the auspices of Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, Chester, Penn. For information 
write to Rev. William R. McNutt, 
Chester, Penn. 

June 10-July 22. Junaluska School of 
Religion. Lake Junaluska, N. C. Un- 
der the auspices of Duke University 
and the Board of Christian Education, 
with the co-operation of the Board of 
Missions and other Boards of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South. For in- 
formation write to Mr. Paul N. Garber, 
Director of Junaluska Summer School, 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

June 14-July 15. Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute—a graduate theological seminary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Northwestern University Campus. For 
information write to the Registrar’s 
Office, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

June 27-July 14. Regular Summer School 
of Theology at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, New York. For information 
write to the President, Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 

July 5-22. Conferences for Ministers and 
Other Religious Workers under the 
auspices of Union Theological School and 
Teachers College. Three weeks in units 
of one week each: July 5-9. July 11-15. 
July 18-22. 

July 6-Aug. 18. Union Theological Sum- 
mer School—Courses in Religious Edu- 
cation and Allied Fields. For informa- 
tion write to Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, 
3041 Broadway, New York City. 

July 5-Aug. 13. Regular summer session 
at Boston University. For information 
write to Director of the Summer Session, 
688 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

July 5-Aug. 18. Regular summer session 
at Harvard University. For informa- 
tion write to Director of Harvard Sum- 
mer School, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Aug. 1-14. Pastors’ Institute under the 

auspices of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Disciples 
Divinity House. 
First week’s program built around the 
interests of directors of religious work on 
college and university campuses, and 
pastors of churches with college con- 
stituencies. 


For in- . 


‘Second week’s program will be built 
around the interests of the working 
minister in the average parish. 

June 20-Aug. 26. University of Chicago 
Summer Sessions. For information write 
to Director of the Summer Quarter, 
University of Chicago, Ellis Ave., at 
58th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 13-14. Pastors’ Conference under the 
auspices of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary; five lectures by Dr. Howard 
Chandler Robbins. For information 
write to the President, Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, Hartford, Conn. 


Universalist Institutes—1938 


June 13-17. Shelter Neck, N. C. 

July 10-16. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry 
Beach, Maine. 

July 16-23. Church School Institute, Fer- 
ry Beach, Maine. 

July 17-24. Mid-West Institute, Turkey 
Run, Marshall, Ind. (Joint Univer- 
salist, Unitarian.) 

July 24-31. Mid-West Institute, Turkey 
Run, Marshall, Ind. (Joint Unitarian- 
Universalist.) 

Aug. 6-13. W. N. M. A. Institute, Ferry 
Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 4-18. Michigan Institute, 
State Park. 

Aug. 13-20. Institute of World Affairs, 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 20-27. Institute of Churchmanship. 

Labor Day Week-end (probably). Mur- 
ray Grove Institute. 


Hayes 


* * 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. MAC- 
PHERSON 


The whole Protestant world is slowly 
waking to the fact that the great immedi- 
ate need is for adult education of millions 
of nominal Christians. 

The Congregationalists and other bodies 
are spending many thousands of dollars 
on programs for adult education of their 
memberships. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones, noted missionary, 
states the question bluntly: “I am _per- 
suaded that Christianity is headed toward 
a supreme crisis—perhaps a decisive crisis. 
Events are jeading up to a world decision. 
This generation, or at most the next, will 
have to decide between materialistic, 
atheistic communism and the Kingdom of 
God on earth. And this in both East and 
West.” 

We are indeed, as Wells said several 
years ago, “engaged in a race between 
Education and Catastrophe.” 

I therefore offer no apologies for my re- 
peated appeals for money to enable us to 
organize and direct the intelligence of our 
membership, locally and nationally, in this 
belated program of education of adults in 

(Continucd on page 444) 
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KEEP UP YOUR COURAGE 


ANY of our brethren in the work of the Lord are 
discouraged these days by the state of the 
world and the growth of utter indifference to 

the work of the Church. 

This need not be. 
our faith strong. 

There have been other periods of history just as 
black. Out of them all we have come and out of this 
we shall come too. Out of the others men have come 
because they have seen the will of God and have done 
it, and that is the only way we shall come out of this. 

A good part of the domestic confusion has come 
because of a conflict between old ways and new ideals, 
and all such conflict has stretched above it a rainbow 
of promise. 

The great cause of pessimism is the flourishing of 
the wicked and the defeat of the righteous interna- 
tionally, but the Bible is full of the flourishing of the 
oppressor and the oppression of the elect of God. Itis 
~ no new thing. Always after the despots have come 
the free nations. So they will come again. Some 
‘church people believe that the world is headed for 
dark ages, that every country soon will be under a 
dictator, and that the Church again will exist in dens 
or caves, or catacombs under our cities. It is pos- 
sible, of course, but in our judgment highly improb- 
able. 

The time to come out strong is in time of dis- 
couragement. The time to work hardest for our 
ideals is when they are most in danger. The Jews are 
not giving up. The Catholic Church is not giving up. 
Martin Niemdller is not giving up. Now is the time 
for liberals to take a fresh start. It is a mighty poor 
time to write books either on the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture or on the folly of believing in the Creator. Itisa 
mighty good time to grab hold of the nearest duty and 
do it a hundred percent well, and trust the rest of 
it to the Mighty One, the First, the Last, to whom vast 
ages are not so long after all. 

“We cannot see what is coming.”’ 
can’t. Abraham couldn’t and Moses couldn’t. Jesus 
and his disciples couldn’t. Nobody ever has. Who 
are we that we have to have the conditions of existence 
changed for us? It has always been a long, hard pull 
for God’s people, and so far as we can see it is going to 
be a long hard pull right straight up to the gates of 
the Heavenly City. And, like as not, before we get 
fully unpacked in heaven, God will start us off again 
to some new world where other Declarations of In- 
dependence will have to be written and other standing 
committees will have to be educated. 

It is a great scheme of things if we do not weaken, 


It will not be, if we keep 


Of course we 


and if we do weaken it simply means that somebody 
else will have it harder, for the march to “the bounds 
of the waste” is going on. 

* * 


JUST WHERE THE MONEY WENT 


N a time which is more careful about charity than 
it was some years ago, it behooves an organiza- 
tion which appeals annually for funds to report 

on what it does with the money. With many of us 
the situation is this: “No report; no more money.” 
The time when any irresponsible crowd can go out 
into a community and get $20,000 and never say a 
word about it afterward or come up with an auditor’s 
report, has passed. It ought to pass. But in the re- 
ports that are issued we seldom have seen one more 
complete, more satisfying, more moving, than the one 
just distributed on “The Christmas Fund,” by the 
Ministerial Relief Division of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational and Christian Churches. 

This Christmas fund is for old or disabled Con- 
gregational ministers and their families. It amounted 
this year to $73,620, and it came from gifts from 7,339 
individuals all over the Congregational fellowship. 
It was one of the four largest Christmas funds ever 
received. 

A few extracts from the letters of acknowledgment 
lift this report out of the routine of officialdom into 
the light which must have been about folks when 
Christianity began. 

From Ohio came a letter which began: ‘This 
Christmas fund, bringing such glad surprises and lift- 
ing of the hearts of many into a new sense of God’s 
tender care, strikes me as one of the most beautiful 
things that our church people are doing in the name 
of the Great Giver. It is the most gracious instance of 
giving, for the rest of the benevolences seem more like 
investments from which returns will be expected; but 
this is a gift of pure love to those who have served in 
the past.” 

And here is an extract from a letter which came 
from Oregon: 

Every remittance from the Ministerial Relief has 
been of great help and encouraged us in our effort to live, 

but this last check seemed to open up things more than 

any other. I have been practically helpless for six 

months; am still using a crutch. Out of the Christmas 

check I bought a new suit of clothes, the first in twelve 
years, and we are saving out of the two checks to buy an 
overcoat during the January sales. My wife’s health 

has failed so that she is able to do but little, and our 

main dependence is our sixteen-year-old granddaughter. 

But I do not mean to complain. God is good to us and 

has raised up a host of friends. 
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We give three other extracts from letters from 
separate places: 

From Kansas: “It is seven months since I had my 
nervous breakdown and, though I am improving, I am 
still far from well. My wonderful wife is rooming and 
boarding college students to help support the family, 
and the daughter has given up her work in the Bible 
College to help her. It is hard work with small returns, 
but with the help we have from the Board of Home 
Missions we manage to keep going. The Christmas 
check came just in time for our twenty-fifth anniversary, 
and my wife went to town and bought a turkey for our 
anniversary dinner, the first turkey we had bought in 
the whole twenty-five years.” 

From New York, a widow with a family of children: 
“When I saw the amount of the Christmas check I was 
so overwhelmed I could hardly speak coherently enough 
to tell the family. Do you know what that check means? 
Coal, warm clothing, and much needed medical atten- 
tion. Surely God is mindful of His own to put into the 
minds of the donors and in yours to remember us in this 
way.” 

From northern Minnesota: ‘‘It is impossible for me 
to tell you how thankful I am for the Christmas check. 
I can pay for the telephone for another year and have 
six dollars left. We are twenty-seven miles one way and 
thirty-five the other from a doctor, so that we feel that 
the telephone is a real necessity.” 


To be sure all this is charity. It is not work to 
reform the social system. It is not scattering leaflets 
on liberty or tracts on the better theology. It is just 
plain old-fashioned help to flesh and blood people 
weighed down by terrific burdens—sensitive, fine 
folks most of them, just as capable of rejoicing in great 
art or music or literature as the people of our Emerson 
and Browning Clubs. And if we can not leave our 
mighty and important tasks to handle such matters 
as a lift for that sixteen-year-old who is looking after 
her grandparents, the Rev. Lewis T. Reed, an officer 
of this church board, does it for us. 

And most of us who have received these reports 
will realize that the reward is vastly greater than we 
deserve for the little that, may be in a half perfunctory 
way, we sent on its mission for relief. 

* * 


STAND BY THE JEWS 
PICTURE on the front page of The Boston 
Herald for March 22 symbolizes a work for 
good will which is full of hope. The picture 
showed three men at a banquet table: the Rev. 
Michael J. Ahern, 8. J., Catholic, Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Jew, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Protestant. They at- 
tended the dinner meeting of “the Massachusetts 
Committee of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Universalists are proud of the fact that 
through the attendance of Doctor Ratcliff, Doctor 
Coons, Mr. Lalone and others, and the work of Victor 
A. Friend, Boston chairman, they are represented in 
this movement. 

For some years the National Committee of this 
organization has been holding meetings in various 
parts of the country. It has issued books and tracts. 
It has held at Williamstown, Mass., an ‘Institute 
of Human Relations.”” In various ways it has en- 
deavored to banish superstitions, to destroy prejudices 
and to create good will. 


The speakers at this Boston meeting emphasized 
the truth that all of us are in the same boat and that 
if one is persecuted all are in danger. 

Jew, Catholic and Protestant have suffered under 
the dictators of Europe. They must, it was clearly 
said, stand by one another and help one another. 

Back of all such co-operation, Doctor Compton 
pointed out, there must be loyalty to the highest. 
“The God of national might has challenged the God 
of justice and truth.’”’ We must show our loyalty to 
those principles of equal justice on which this nation 
was founded. 

A distinguished Catholic quoted the scripture: 
“He that sayeth he loveth God and hateth his neigh- 
bor is a liar and the truth is not in him.” 

We are glad to have the interesting report of this 
gathering written by Mr. Lalone. It appears in this 
issue. 

* * 


THE AMELIAS AND THE BECKYS OF THE 
CHURCH 


N the characters of Amelia and Becky as depicted 
in “Vanity Fair’’ we have one of the most bril- 
liant contrasts in literature. As Professor Ken- 

nedy points out: ‘‘Amelia is the impersonation of vir- 
tue without intellect and Becky the impersonation of 
intellect without virtue. Amelia lacked head. Becky 
lacked heart.”’ 

Are there Amelias and Beckys in our churches? 
Not unadulterated, to be sure, but in recognizable 
proportions. 

Now let it be understaod that we are not aiming 
this sermon at anybody in attendance upon our edi- 
torial services—only at the bad and silly folk who stay 
away. And let it be understood that by taking 
characters out of Vanity Fair, which as all know was 
founded by Beelzebub, Apollyon and Legion, we are 
not drawing a parallel with the Church. 

No, dear hearers, churches may act at times as if 
Beelzebub was their founder, but constructively at 
least they have another origin. And yet for edifica- 
tion we may treat of hell, if need be, or of trying 
women, or of any similarly related theme. So on 
to our firstly. 

We do but state the obvious when we declare 
that goodness without brains is no uncommon phe- 
nomenon in churches. Goodness is so highly regarded 
in churches that if one has a reputation for it, he, or 
rather she, can get away with anything short of 
murder. Too often it is held in churches that a per- 
son does not have to be good for anything—just good. 
And it is said that the real author of the saying, ““The 
road to hell is paved with good intentions,” was a 
parish minister who died at a pathetically early age in 
his first charge. 

We shall return to Amelia. We can not help our- 
selves. But let us now consider Becky. 

Most of us have to run to the dictionary to find 
out about Thackeray’s Amelia, and even then we 
confuse her with the Amelia of Fielding, but we all 
know Becky Sharp. Becky is so bad and so interesting 
that she has become a proverb. Able and ruthless, 
brainy and utterly without scruples, the Beckys of the 
world have disrupted governments and upset dynas- 
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ties. But Beckys do not stay long in churches. Their 
intelligence is suspect even if their lack of virtue is 
concealed. The “good” rouse themselves and run 
the suspiciously intelligent out. In most of our 
churches we are taught that we must “suffer fools 
gladly”’ and excommunicate the bad. 

We make no plea to reverse the procedure, al- 
though high authorities have told us, but not for 
publication, that we might have better churches if we 
did. We have no desire to turn out those who lack 
brains, for our house would indeed be desolate. All 
we are considering is whether we might not check 
a bit our sufferance of fools and cultivate a bit an in- 
terest in the brainy. 

For, after all, dear hearers, there is something 
lacking in the virtue of those who have heart and no 
head. They do not know much and they do not 
know that they do not know much, and thus at times 
they act as if they knew it all. And God help us 
when they get their hands in our hair! 

We have no brief for Becky, but even Becky 
might be improved by the churches if they would let 
her stay around for a while, and it is barely possible 
that her brains might be of some slight help to us in 
the work. 

Amelia and Becky—there they stand, for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness. Through the generations they warn 
us that brains ought not to be without goodness and 
goodness ought not to go blundering aiong through 
life without brains. The great command of Jesus 
is to love God with both heart and mind. If ever 
we begin to measure up to the stature of Christ we 
shall not be so afraid of ideas, and we shall know that 


true virtue is the noblest thing among men. 
* * 


SOMEBODY MISTAKEN 


WO groups of Methodists are opposing unification 
for directly opposite reasons. A group of lay- 
men belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South, is opposing unification for twenty 
reasons, twelve of which are connected with the fear of 
Negro domination. 

Two hundred and fifty Negro leaders are opposing 
unification because they fear that they would be sub- 
merged. 

Obviously both can not be right. Probably 
neither is right. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, will vote on unification in May. If they adopt 
the plan, as seems likely, unification will be a fact. 

*. O* 


MOTION PICTURE MAGNATES AND COM- 
MUNITY FREEDOM 


ISPASSIONATELY considered, does it not seem 

a strange thing that we have to go to Congress 

and lobby desperately to vindicate the right of 

communities to decide what motion picture films 
they would like to have run? 

The best proprietor of a theater is helpless under 
the present system. He must take films in blocks 
and show them or he is out of the running. The 
“Big Eight” of the motion picture industry rule in 
this matter like czars. 

A bill has been pending in Congress “to prohibit 


and to prevent the trade practices known as ‘com- 
pulsory block booking’ and ‘blind selling’ in the 
leasing of motion picture films in interstate com- 
merce.” The czars of the industry are fighting it. 
Everybody who can reach a member of Congress should 
try to do so and help the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 


me 


GREAT CRISES AND GREAT LEADERS 


REAT Crises and Great Leaders is the subject of 
the current Helper written by the Rev. Jose- 
phine Folsom. Mrs. Folsom has presented the 

story of some of the major crises in Hebrew history, 
using this story as a vehicle to portray the great 
prophetic leaders that arose to meet the needs of their 
times. In doing this the author sought “to analyze 
the motives of these prophets, to evaluate the con- 
tribution they made to their own time, and to sug- 
gest the permanent contribution they made to civili- 
zation and world history.”” The work has been done 
with painstaking care and with conscientious regard 
for the findings of modern Biblical scholarship. The 
lessons are documented and provided with a well 
chosen list of supplemental readings. 

Those who have asked for Bible-centered lessons 
in the Helper will find in this new unit the lessons they 
have been seeking. They will be happy also to know 
that Mrs. Folsom is now preparing another Bible- 
centered unit of the Helper to follow the current issue. 

1 Dae 9 EW BE 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

In our editorial ‘‘Both Good and Legal” in our 
issue of March 26, we said that the assets of the old 
Christian Herald corporation were transferred to a 
new profit-sharing society, when the context shows 
plainly that we meant a non-profit-sharing society. 
We are indebted to a New York correspondent for 
pointing this out. “New” and “non”’ often look just 
alike in our handwriting. 


Referring to “Liberalism Faces the Future,” by 
Dean Skinner, Dr. Argow of Syracuse in Unity says: 
“Tt is refreshing to find some one discussing liberalism 
from a spiritual point of view. . . . Unless liberalism 
can once again become an evangel, challenging men 
to give their lives for it, it will not amount to anything 
more than a debate.” 


Hannah Elizabeth Bicknell, great helpmate of a 
great and good minister—dead at ninety. Ninety 
years of happy service. Ninety years of faith in God 
and man. Her Universalist faith carried her triumph- 
antly through to the change that we all face. 


The American Passion Play, given for the past 
fifteen years at Bloomington, Illinois, will be presented 
this year April 3, 10, 17 and 24, and May 1, 7, 8, 15, 
22 and 29. 


A great many people are working for our churches. 
Is there a reasonable percentage of them thinking in 
any careful way about possibilities of strengthening 
the work? 
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Nature and Human Nature 
CXX. The First Warm Sun of Spring 


Johannes 


NLY those who know real winter can appreciate 
the first warm sun of spring. I was at the 
Little Hill Farm on the 19th of March, and 

while two fires which I kindled struggled with the 
dampness and chill of winter inside the house, I went 
around to the recess by the old parlor door and sat 
in the sun. How good it seemed! How life giving! 
How comforting! I was sharing it with every tree 
and bush, every grass and bit of moss. The gentle 
wind came from the north, but I was out of it. The 
sun had all the opportunity there was to make its 
power felt. 

The country was full of water. The ground was 
soaked. Stony Creek ran full. From the front door 
the land slopes gently to the road and then falls off 
steeply to the wooded gully down which Stony Creek 
comes. As I sat in the sunshine I listened to the music 
of the stream, almost a roar, so loud it came to me up 
out of the gully. Over on Cobble Mountain there were 
patches of snow. On Pine Mountain there were none 
to be seen except along a fence on the north side of 
the woods. There was little green visible from the 
steps. The grass was brown. The buds had not 
started. But under the Norway maple at the edge of 
the highway, there was a bit of green that I inves- 
tigated. It was moss, and here and there the green 
leaf of a violet and one tiny mullein with the softest, 
loveliest little leaf imaginable uncurling. A wretched, 
despised mullein, always hated by the gardener, can 
seem wonderfully beautiful in early spring. In mid 
afternoon the temperature was 56 degrees on the 
shaded porch off the sitting-room. 


* 


Profiting by experience gained last year when I 
spent two or three nights in the farmhouse after it had 
been shut up in winter weather, I began preparations 
for night in mid-afternoon. I took the sheets and 
blankets that had been on my bed out of the sheet 
into which they had been tied to protect them from 
field mice, which have taste in nests, and spread them 
out on chairs before the fire. Pillows too. 

I kept them toasting before a hot fire until bed- 
time, and drove out all dampness. Then when I made 
the bed I put one of the warmed-up blankets under 
me. My technique was perfect, except for one safety- 
pin left in the sheet under me with safety appliance 
disconnected. Such a pin is utterly indifferent as to 
what bare legs it punctures, and as to what pious 
meditations it shatters. But in the main the long 
night given to deep sleep was a great success. 

Supper was early that Saturday night, that I 
might enjoy the last of the sun outside. Eggs, oranges, 
whole wheat bread, fresh maple honey or cream, and 
tea brewed from the box sent over from England by a 
dear comrade of the World War. Dish washing where 
eggs are the piéce de resistance is more difficult, es- 
pecially when the sink is out of commission for the 
winter, but two basic rules will see a man through: 


keep away from cold water on egg, and charge with 
the fingernails where all else fails. 

A robin sat on the very top of the tall Lom- 
bardy poplar as I went out for my walk. The soft 
sweet notes of the bluebird came from the orchard up 
the hill, and I saw a pair exploring the bird-houses. 
No wrens had arrived yet to contest title. I looked 
for the phoebe but did not see or hear her. Bluebirds, 
robins, phoebes, are the earliest arrivals in the spring, 
and red-winged blackbirds follow hard on. I heard 
the red-wing as I went down the valley road. 

I can understand somewhat the feeling of men 
like John Burroughs and of many less noted observers, 
about the arrival of the first birds from the South after 
a hard winter. The books of Burroughs contain 
many affectionate references to the soft, plaintive 
note of the bluebirds. 


* * 


The winter up in our Hollow has not been a hard 
one. There have not been many heavy snow-storms. 
Frank has come down the steep hill between our two 
places all winter with his truck, until the frost began 
to go out of the ground. Then he had to come with 
horses. 

From our place down the valley the road is a 
hard road and is ploughed out after every snow-storm. 
Turn right as we go out our driveway and we have 
the primitive in road building, turn left and we have 
the modern. 

In the early afternoon I had turned right and 
picked my way up the steep hill, walking on stones 
washed out by winter floods and now and then taking 
to the water-soaked grass. The little rills and rivulets 
were following the new channels that they had cut 
in the road, here and there plunging into holes in the 
roadbed and disappearing, to emerge as springs farther 
down. Every level was a sea of mud. A neighbor who 
had left his touring car in our dooryard and had gone. 
home on foot had chosen wisely. I could see his 
tracks in the mud, and the marks of unlucky motor 
cars in the ditches. On that walk up the road a blue- 
bird had flown ahead and the sun fell on him so that 
one needed no glass to identify him. 

But the walk at close of day was on a hard road, 
and the robins, the red-wings, the chickadees, were 
my bird companions—robins everywhere vigorously 
debating claims to nesting sites and perhaps to the 
“hands,” or beaks, of fair lady robins. A ladies’ aid 
with all talking at once would be nowhere in compari- 
son with such a robin debate. Occasionally Icame on a 
robin for whom life apparently had worked out hap- 
pily, and he was singing his sweetest song. 

It was much that way with the neighbors on whom 
I called for a brief chat as I walked a mile or so through 
the Hollow. Some had sold their farms and some had 
bought new farms. Those who had good dairies had 
had fairly good prices all winter for milk. A tenant 
farmer who paid $150 a year plus milk and wood for 
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the widow owner, had given up and taken a lumbering 
job, in which he was skillful, over in another valley. 
A fine man up our road just beyond Joseph’s View 
had bought the farm. And I knew that he would 
make good. That very day at a tax sale Tiny had 
bought a farm of 140 acres adjacent to his farm, and 
the price was $1,200. He did not care about the 
buildings. He wanted the meadows for hay and the 
pastures for his larger herd. It was a good deal for 
him. It was a good deal for the bank which held the 
first mortgage. It wasn’t so bad for the man with the 
second mortgage, for he had had a good price for his 
farm in his original cash payment. But the hard- 
working villager who had been the last occupant and 
owner had lost all his savings. Some lose because 
they drink and carouse. Some lose because they have 
misfortune, perhaps sickness, which comes to both 
man and beast. And some lose, as they lose in journal- 
ism, or in the ministry, or in industry, because they 
don’t know how. 

I heard all the stories as I went down the valley— 
stories of bitter jealousy and quarreling, stories of 
steady, successful labor, stories of neighborhood help- 
fulness and kindness. And above the little hollow 
in the hills rose the belfry of the meetinghouse—look- 
ing down as it has for successive generations on all the 
pathos and tragedy and glory of our human striving. 


* Ox 


The hills came in closer, as I went on my way, 
marked with the brown fields, crowned by the dark 
woods. ‘They have a rendezvous every twilight hour, 
as the poet has declared, with every sensitive inquiring 
mind. They say how long they have been here, what 
storms they have seen this old world weather, and 
how sure in their coming have been the successive 
springs. Under the masses of dead grass, the green 
blades were struggling up. The cattle in their stalls 
munching their hay and ensilage already were feeling 
dumbly the call of the hillsides. Dumbly, too, some 
of them were sensing that insistent call of the Creator 
to increase and multiply and replenish the earth. 
And when the calves come there is pride in blood and 
breeding. There is care that the young fulfill their 
mission. 

Where there are children in the Hollow there is 
pride too, and a determination that they shall have 
their chance. With all our meanness and short-sight- 
edness, with all our self-indulgence and failure, this 
race of ours, at least in our country, insists that 
calves and lambs and boys and girls shall be fed and 
clothed and given a chance. 

The talk of the farmers is all based on the theory 
that man is responsible for his life. Fire and flood 
and drought are a part of the scheme. No hopeless 
social system has to take the blame. If a man has a 
dirty stable and is shut out from selling his milk, the 
man is to blame. He could have a clean stable. If 
he has a high bacterial count in his milk, and has to 
take the lowest price, he could get a lower count if he 
would take pains. There is a refreshing sense of in- 
dividual responsibility in our Hollow. A man well 
knows when he drinks too much. The community 
opinion is that it doesn’t pay. I am no enemy to 
changes in the social system, but the individualistic 


farmer has hold of a basic truth that we must not ig- 
nore. It is up to him to make good. Drought he 
can not help. Carelessness, laziness, recklessness in 
spending, intemperance, he can help. He must 
“manage,”’ and if he fails to manage he can not make 
a living on the land. 

* * 


It was no trouble to have a good breakfast soon 
after six o’clock on Sunday morning. My dry wood 
blazed up hot and the kettle was singing in a jiffy. 
There were oranges, bran, maple cream, buttered 
toast, eggs and coffee. What more could the Waldorf 
or Mayflower or Stevens do for one than that, except 
present a bill for 75 cents or a dollar? And if one boils 
his eggs and eats them skillfully out of the shell, there 
is no egg to wash off the dishes. 

It may seem to some as if 6.30 were early for a 
Sunday breakfast, but when one is leaving at eleven 
a. m. he has to start the day early. I wanted to meet 
the milk truck when it came roaring up the Hollow at 
seven and get the news, and visit with the neighbor 
from up the road and learn who was moving on April 1 
and why. I did all this and then started for our upper 
fields and woods. 

The pines, spruces, larches, that we set a few years 
ago on a steep hillside now make a warm shelter for 
birds and beasts. The deer go there and the rabbits. 
And of course the foxes come for the rabbits. As I 
pushed my way higher I came to sheets of ice and to 
patches of snow. Here and there the fruit of the 
sumach made a bit of vivid color, but most of the 
sumach had been crowded out. I walked with care 
over the old stone walls where the poison ivy grows, 
for, if not as deadly as when it is covered with foliage, 
it is deadly enough at any time, and I scrubbed well 
with soap and water when I got back lest inadvertently 
I had touched it. 

And what was there to see on the upper level 
where I could look back? Just below me the young 
white, red and Scotch pines and spruces. Beyond the 
trees our big meadow across which ran drainage ditches 
running full of water. 

Below the meadow was the steep descent of our 
upper orchard, and then the green roof of our farm- 
house and the large red barns. Still farther down one 
saw the course of Stony Creek, wooded all along its 
course through our farm, and so possessing something 
of mystery and beauty that it lost when it reached 
the open fields below. 

I saw a narrow valley with beautiful steep hills on 
each side and a gap showing other hills far away, 
farm buildings all of which I knew, some standing out 
entire, some showing just a bit of roof, smoke rising 
slowly from chimneys, and a gray sky over all through 
which in the east one could see the dim shape of the sun. 

I could see the little white church, too, standing 
silent and deserted as it has since we closed it on the 
last Sunday in August, 1937. 

I looked down on just one tiny speck of our world 
in which men lived and toiled, loved and hated, suc- 
ceeded and failed, as in every other inhabited speck 
of the globe. It was the world in miniature. ‘The 
principles of living applicable in Boston or in Hong 
Kong were applicable here. Under these roofs were 
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the same old problems of health and sickness, self- 
control and self-indulgence, social living and selfish 
living, to be found in the shadow of the Washington 
Monument or where the Columbia pours its flood into 
the Pacific. 

But it seems to me sometimes as if one under- 
stands these things better, looks farther into them, 
has more hope about them, when he has the solace 
and encouragement of the old gray rocks and wooded 
hills of mother earth. 


At least in such a place one can not get away 
from the fact that the earth is, and something great 
has made it and something great is carrying it along. 

It is important in our lives to have the radio 
and the newspaper, and men coming and going with 
all their tales of discouragement and success. It is 
important, too, to have for a little while the comrade- 
ship of a tree that has braved the winter storm and of 
a dandelion that is pushing up through the matted 
grass to answer the insistent call of a higher power. 


Why Do We Suffer? 


Harry Levi 


Rabbi Harry Levi of Temple Israel, Boston, re- 
cently delivered a series of four notable addresses 
over a network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in the series ‘Message of Israel.’”’ Both Rabbi 
Levi and Rabbi Jonah Wise of New York in behalf 
of the United Jewish Laymen’s Committee, 35 East 62d 
Street, New York, have given consent for this publica- 
tion. 

The Editor. 


privilege of addressing you, I told you that in 

the four services in which I should share, I 
should consider four significant religious questions: 
1. Why Believe in God? 2. Why Do We Suffer? 
3. Why Pray? 4. After Death—What? Last Sat- 
urday night I discussed the first of these questions, 
“Why Believe in God?” 

Tonight I want to consider the second question, 
“Why Do We Suffer?” For we all do suffer. It is 
true that our blessings far outnumber our sorrows, 
which explains why they do not attract our attention. 
They come so frequently and so regularly. It is the 
unusual that commands our interest. The sun rises 
every morning. Hence we seldom notice it. But let 
an eclipse darken our day and we are all eyes. 

Moreover, just because our blessings come so 
often, we take them for granted. Only our sorrows, 
which come singly and exceptionally, loom large on 
our horizon. How many of us ever pause to ask the 
question, ‘“Why am I so blessed?” But no one ever 
fails to ask, ‘““Why do we suffer?” If God is He must 
be good. A bad God, a cruel God, an unjust God, 
is a contradiction in terms. But if God is good, where 
is His goodness? Why does He make people suffer? 
‘Why does He allow them to suffer? If He is so good, 
so great, so omnipotent, if He is back of everything, 
why can’t he make people happy, instead of unhappy? 
If He wants people to be happy, why doesn’t He make 
them happy and keep them so? If men are to be 
punished for doing wrong, why does God not make it 
impossible for them to do wrong? Why do we suffer? 
Why does a good God allow us to suffer? If there were 
no God, if we were just the playthings of fate, if God 
were cruel, we might be able to find the key to the 
riddle. But if the universe is under divine direction, 
if man is child of God, if above and beyond all else is 
the God to whom we are to raise our eyes and whom 
we are to consider kind and generous and merciful and 
forgiving, why are we allowed to suffer? 

Sometimes we fashion our own tears. 


Gas week when for the first time I had the 


Just as 


there are people who enjoy a funeral service, there are 
those who are never so happy as when they are un- 
happy. How else explain the joyous tears which 
traditionally women shed at melodramatic matinees? 
How explain the whole story of asceticism? How ex- 
plain the joy with which flagellants tortured them- 
selves, lashing their naked bodies until the blood 
flowed? How did they believe, how could they ever 
have come to believe, that this absurd program could 
find favor in the sight of God? Men suffer, but why 
always blame God? 

Often, through our over-zeal and piety, we charge 
ourselves with guilt of which we are innocent. If 
God can do no wrong, our stripes must be just. Often 
we suffer from self-made groundless, unwarrantable 
fears. ‘‘The thing I feared has come upon me.”” Some- 
times we deliberately violate the law of God and, like 
little children, hope and try to escape punishment. 
I have little admiration for criminals, but I can respect 
men who, having done wrong, unwhimperingly face 
the music and pay the price. We know that “the 
wages of sin are death.” That every action must 
have a reaction; that he “‘who sows the wind must reap 
the whirlwind.” Yet we walk into the very teeth of 
our understanding, hoping we may escape the penalty. 
And when justice brings suffering on us, we com- 
plain. With what warrant? Why blame God for 
sorrows we bring on ourselves? Why not appreciate 
the vision that could save us if we would but follow 
it? 

Often social conditions bring suffering on us. 
But who is responsible for these conditions? Con- 
gestion may develop tuberculosis. But who allows 
congested tenements? Children in factories are four 
hundred times as liable to accident as are grown-ups. 
But who builds these factories? Slums degrade and 
undermine. But who creates slums? Who allows 
slums? Our taxation is always heavier than it would 
be if we put into power men of honor and decency. 
But who elected our office-holders? 

“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn.” Men are often cruel and brutal 
and selfish. Why blame God? Twenty years ago 
we went through a calamitous world war. Why 
blame God? That war was made not in heaven but 
on earth. I know the reasons usually advanced for 
war. We are told that there are not enough raw 
materials to go around, not enough food, not enough 
employment, not enough room. But who is respon- 
sible for these conditions? Why does God allow war? 
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I do not know. If men are to be moral, they must be 
given freedom of will, freedom of choice. God may 
want them to do right, but they must have the per- 
mission to do wrong, a choice, else they will never 
achieve moral strength. Often they choose to do 
wrong. Blame God? Blame God for Hitler and 
Mussolini and Stalin? Of what moral value would 
life be if men were compelled to do right? How would 
you distinguish man from the products of mechanical 
forces if all our conduct were compulsory? 

Jews have suffered all through the ages. And 
there arose a Russia, a Germany, a Rumania, that 
knew not Joseph. “And he gave his back to the 
smiters and his cheek to those who plucked off the 
hair.” Blame God? 

Often suffering is ‘but the stuff to try the soul’s 
strength on.” ‘And he afflicted thee and suffered thee 
to hunger—that he might make thee to know that 
man does not live by bread alone, but by everything 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.” “Out 
of the depths I not only cry unto thee but look up to 
thee.” In his “Nights Abroad,’ Bercovici tells us 
that, during the day, foreign European cities not 
only look oriental but act as though they were, so 
they may interest the tourists. ‘But at night,” he 
adds, ‘‘they become themselves again and so regain 
their interest and fascination.”’ Sometimes it takes 
the dark of suffering to bring out the beauty of human 
character and power. The sweetest berries in all the 
world grow in Alaska. The bronze figures of the great 
cathedrals in Europe were hammered into shape. 
The great artistic marbles of Europe were chiseled 
into their beauty. The diamond is only carbon sub- 
jected to terrific heat. ‘The good are better made by 
ill, as odors crushed are sweeter still.’ ‘‘Fire is the 
test of gold; adversity of strong men.” So spoke 
Seneca, ages ago. As musicians tighten their strings 
that their instruments may produce melody, so God 
tightens the human heart almost to the breaking 
point that it may find glory and triumph. “Every 
good that is worth possessing,’ said William James, 
“must be paid for in strokes of daily effort.” The 
prophet speaks of the “suffering of Jehovah.” Maybe 
we can become servants of God only as we suffer. 
“It is good for me,” said the Psalmist, ‘‘that I have 
been afflicted, in order that I might learn thy stat- 
utes.”’ By way of sorrows and trial we discover not 
merely physical but spiritual efficiency. The best of 
our successful business and professional men are such 
as have been crushed between the upper and the 
nether millstones, while our most helpful people, 
they on whom we can call when need arises, they who 
throw themselves unreservedly into the breach of 
every great communal emergency, are such as have 
themselves tasted of the bitter cup. “I will not let 
thee go, except thou bless me,” cries Jacob. Some 
people are undone by strain. Others are made by it. 
“You meant it for curse, God meant it for blessing.” 
Not all pain is punishment; some may be benedic- 
tion. 

Sometimes we question the goodness and the jus- 
tice of God. Here are good people who are unfor- 
tunate and unhappy. Here are vile people who are 
fortunate and happy. We are interpreting life in 
material terms. But virtue knows its own reward and 


vice its own compensation, which we may not see with 
the naked eye. ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die, 
but the soul that sinneth not, shall live.’ Poor 
people may be very happy, and prosperous people 
very unhappy. And suffering people may be vastly 
richer in vision and spirit, in content, and satisfaction, 
and love, than others whom suffering has passed by. 
Otherwise how can a pious soul pray, “I thank thee 
that thou hast tried me, for now that thy visitation 
is passed, thou comfortest me, and I draw waters of 
joy from the wells of salvation.” 

Why do people suffer? We know so little of the 
answer. Where knowledge ends, faith must begin. 
And faith is not blind credulity. It is inference based 
on experience. You have a good friend, one whom 
you have tried out in a hundred and one different ways 
and have never found him wanting. The day comes 
when doubt in some direction or other is cast upon 
him whom you would trust with your life. What 
attitude do you assume in the face of this emergency? 
Do you renounce your friend or denounce him? If 
you do, you are not worthy of his friendship. Most 
likely you meet the new situation with the assurance 
that you don’t believe the rumor, that you will wait 
until further knowledge, wisdom and explanation 
come your way. Until that hour arrives you will 
continue to believe in your friend to the end. When 
the day of understanding finally arrives, you will 
thank God for the patience and trust with which you 
awaited it. 

God is our good friend. Never a day that He 
has not vouchsafed us generously from His lavish 
hand. Comes the day when some sad experience con- 
fronts you, the loss of a little child, the loss of all your 
savings, the loss of companionship. What recourse 
have you? Will you turn your back on God? Why 
not be as fair with God as you are with your human 
friend? ‘What I have seen of God leads me to trust 
Him for what I have not seen.’’ So said Emerson. 
“Shall we receive good at the hands of God and not 
evil?”’ God is so good and generous, so gracious, the 
giver of all good gifts which have become ours. Like 
Job, even in our sorrow and our trials and our confu- 
sion, we still can follow where He leads, even though 
it be through the valley of the shadow. “The Lord 
is our shepherd, we shall not want.”’ “They that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy; though he goeth on his way 
weeping that beareth the measure of seed, he shall come 
home with joy bearing his sheaves.” 

Lincoln suffered too, as it was given few others 
to suffer. But because he was a unique historic figure, 
he knew how to rise above and see through his grief. 
Out of the depths he could lift his voice and his heart 
in prayer. “If God now wills the removal of a great 
wrong, and wills also that we of the North, as well as 
you of the South, shall pay fairly for our complicity 
in that wrong, impartial history will find therein new 
cause to attest and revere the justice and goodness of 
God.” In all his trials he could think and speak 
gently of those who made his heart ache and his 
tears flow. The justice and goodness of God! What- 
ever, today or tomorrow, destiny may mete out to 
us, may it find us grateful for the goodness of 
God, persuaded of His justice and hopeful of His 
favor. 
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National Conference of Jews and Christians 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton Addresses New England Gathering 


ORE than four hundred people, Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants, representing many denomi- 
nations and many religious points of view, 

gathered in the large auditorium of the Boston City 
Club Monday evening, March 21, for the double pur- 
pose of observing the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
and inaugurating a wider program designed to bring 
about a deeper understanding and spirit of good will 
between people of all religions in Boston and in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The occasion 
marked the first official appearance of the new Protes- 
tant co-chairman, Dr. Arthur H. Compton, elected to 
succeed the late Hon. Newton D. Baker. 

Seated at the head table were representatives of 
nearly all the educational and religious interests of our 
country. They were: Colonel 8. A. Moffatt, field 
director of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians; Casper M. Grosberg, Associated Jewish Philan- 
thropies; Elbert A. Harvey, Congregational Church; 
Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, Temple Ohabei Shalom; 
the Rev. Robert T. Barry, director of the Catholic 
Charitable Bureau; Dr. Frank Palmer Spear, presi- 
dent of Northeastern University; the Hon. James G. 
Reardon, Commissioner of Education of Massa- 
chusetts; Dean Philemon F. Sturges, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; the Rev. Thomas R. Reynolds, St. Mat- 
thew’s Church; Rabbi Benedict Glazer, Temple Eman- 
uel, New York City; Dr. Frank Jennings, executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Council of Churches; 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; the Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, president of the Community Federation; the 
Hon. Paul G. Kirk, judge of the Superior Court, and 
toastmaster for the evening; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
speaker of the evening; Victor A. Friend, chairman 
of the Massachusetts Committee of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians; the Hon. A. K. 
Cohen, vice-president of the Associated Jewish Philan- 
thropies; the Hon. John E. Swift, supreme director of 
the Knights of Columbus; the Hon. Leverett Salton- 
stall, chairman of the Community Federation Drive in 
1938; the Hon. A. E. Pinanski, Associated Jewish 
Philanthropies; Dr. Bancroft Beatley, president of 
Simmons College; the Rev. Michael J. Ahern, Weston 
College; Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel; Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention; Walter F. Downey, president of the 
Catholic Alumni Association; Ralph M. Timberlake, 
president of the Massachusetts Congregational Con- 
ference; Dr. Hugh A. Heath, general secretary of the 
Massachusetts Baptist Convention; Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, secretary of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention; Ralph M. Eastman, treasurer; and Ben 
G. Shapiro, secretary, of the Massachusetts Committee 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

Following the dinner, Victor A. Friend, chairman 
of the local committee, read a letter of greeting from 
Dr. Everett Clinchy, National Director of the Con- 


ference of Jews and Christians; who was unable to be. 


present because he was en route to Europe. Dr. 


Clinchy sent his greetings to the Boston group, and re- 
called the founding of the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians ten years ago under the active leader- 
ship of the late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Chief 
Justice Charles-Evans Hughes. Mr. Friend then pre- 
sented the toastmaster of the evening, the Hon. Paul 
G. Kirk, judge of the Superior Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. After presenting the guests 
who were not to be speakers, Judge Kirk read the greet- 
ings of Mayor Tobin, and then introduced the speakers. 

In spite of the fact that the daily press in report- 
ing this dinner announced that “Jews and Christians 
denounced the policies of Nazi Germany, communistic 
Russia and militaristic Japan,” the meeting was not 
over-given to denunciation. The atmosphere was one 
of serious determination, filled with a strong and en- 
during spirit of tolerance and good-will between re- 
ligions in this country. There was, of course, no minc- 
ing of words when mention was made of the pagan 
activities of Nazi Germany or the ruthlessness of other 
totalitarian governments, but the speakers were all 
concerned more with positive presentation of the 
needs and the desirability of such co-operation than 
they were with denouncing our neighbors. The spirit 
of the occasion was well expressed by the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, who said: ‘‘We are here on this earth 
to bring unity, to bring happiness to our fellowmen, 
walking with humility before our God.” 

Judge Pinanski of the Associated Jewish Philan- 
thropies pointed out that the struggle now going on in 
this world is not between Communism and Fascism, 
but between brute force, terrorism, hate and igno- 
rance on the one hand, and the type of government we 
call representative democracy on the other hand. 
“This meeting tonight is a demonstration of power, 
a symbol of American ideas and ideals. Religious 
liberty is the foundation of the only true democracy. 
To keep our nation true to democracy means to keep 
it religiously free.”’ 

Following his Jewish brother, Judge John E. 
Swift, supreme director of the Knights of Columbus, 
pleaded for a God-fearing and God-loving nation, and 
“a democracy based on the Brotherhood of Man and 
the Fatherhood of God.” 

Toastmaster Kirk expressed the warm apprecia- 
tion of all to Commissioner of Education James G. 
Reardon, for the co-operation which the Department 
of Education of the Commonwealth has given to the 
efforts of the Massachusetts Committee to educate 
for tolerance and good-will. Mr. Reardon in reply 
said: “In a world torn with intolerance and strife, the 
Department of Education realizes that something must 
be done to promote tolerance and good-will.”” He then 
told how the board invited Dr. Clinchy, Dr. Jennings, 
and others, to go into the ten normal training schools of 
the Commonwealth, carrying a message of toleration 
and good-will. Dr. Jennings, executive secretary of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches, was then - 
called on, and told about the work done by himself, 
Rabbi Glazer, and Father Reynolds in conducting 
panel discussions before the students of the Massa- 
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chusetts Teacher Training colleges. Rabbi Glazer, 
who followed Dr. Jennings, uttered a word of realistic 
warning when he said: ‘Speeches do not change 
thought or habit patterns. We must develop tech- 
niques and concrete projects to bring about a greater 
measure of good-will and tolerance, and a deeper un- 
derstanding between religionists.”” He pointed out 
that representatives of religion, education, and social 
service, each in their fields, must work in small, con- 
crete projects, to change the habit patterns of people. 
“The time has come when we must deal with this 
problem of race and religious prejudice, and we must 
deal with it seriously and effectively, if religion and 
democracy are to survive.” Father Reynolds also 
uttered a word of warning when he pointed out that 
“rule by the people can be just as tyrannical as any- 
thing else. There must be something else besides 
merely rule by the people. There must be justice and 
good-will in the hearts of the people.” 


Presented for the first time in his role of Protestant 
co-chairman of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians, Dr. Arthur H. Compton delivered a clean- 
cut and most effective address on ‘‘Religion and Free- 
dom.” Dr. Compton spoke with modesty and sim- 
plicity, and with utter absence of any oratorical trick. 
His address was the more effective thereby, and we are 
happy to be able to present to our readers the abstract 
which follows. 

Following Dr. Compton’s address Governor 
Charles F. Hurley came to the dinner. Governor 
Hurley spoke very briefly, saying: ‘On behalf of four 
million citizens of the Commonwealth, I thank you 
for holding this meeting.” 

Following the Governor’s word of greeting, the 
meeting, which had opened with an invocation by 
Rabbi Harry Levi, was closed with a benediction by 
the Rev. Michael J. Ahern. 

BE, 


Religion and Freedom 
Arthur H. Compton 


F one were gifted with an adequate grasp of world 
events he might show how the recent European 
drama illustrates the might of an ideal. Re- 

ligion had become weakened, perhaps more in indus- 
trialized Europe than elsewhere. Loyalties to a God 
of justice, truth and mercy had been lost, as men be- 
came occupied with the competition of industry and 
the strife for national supremacy. New ideals arose. 
In the common ownership of everything, man will find 
satisfaction; let a communistic world thus be our high 
aim! To Italy, the glory of a renewed Roman Empire, 
let us dedicate our lives! The might of a unified Ger- 
man race must spread the true freedom of its culture! 
Here are objectives to which men ean consecrate their 
lives. Personal values vanish in the devotion to the 
greater cause. In this totalitarian loyalty lies im- 
mense strength. 

But what price glory! It is not union of Austria 
with Germany that concerns us—to many this seems 
to be as it should. But the Austrians, their freedom 
of thought, and art, science and religion, are perhaps 
the most delightful and cultured people in the earth. 
Now we find them engulfed by a government pledged 
to slavery of mind, imagination and every individual 
achievement. 

Will this happen here? Yes, unless we find for 
our citizens a loyalty higher than that to the govern- 
ment in power. What higher loyalty is there? This 
is what theism must answer if it is to survive. The 
God of National Might has challenged the God of 
Justice and Truth. Religion also demands complete 
loyalty to its God of justice, truth and love. This 
loyalty it would have us express in work for the welfare 
of men as God’s children. If it was a religious vacuum 
which has led to European nationalist religions, our 
best precaution against them is inculcation of a su- 
preme loyalty te our God, each in his own way. 

Just as, however, Mussolini is “unimpressed”’ by 


the German threat to Italy, so we may feel unimpressed 


by the threat of totalitarianism to the United States. 
Its weaknesses and our strength are too evident. 


Oppressed minorities, and perhaps even oppressed 
majorities; the fickleness of a dictator’s office; the 
changes in nationalistic aims with subsequent waver- 
ing loyalties—indeed totalitarianism has many fron- 
tiers. 

Freedom may have the weakness of division, but 
she has also her loyalties and her strength. Her 
strength is that of the power of advancing truth, 
recognized for what it is if men are free. 

Does truth really have strength? Let me give an 
example from my field of science, the discovery of 
X-rays. Perhaps this is of only academic interest. 
Let ussee. Of the nations in the World War, statistics 
show that about fifty million of those living at the 
time of the war have died, or will die, of cancer. Four 
or five million will be saved from cancer by the X-ray 
and its child, radium. To this we may add an equal 
number whose lives X-rays save by prompt and ac- 
curate diagnoses. Thus among the nations in the 
World War, X-rays meant life to as many as those to 
whom the war itself meant death. Because of X-rays 
we came to know the electron, and radio and long dis- 
tance telephones became possible, also sound movies 
and a host of other industries. This discovery led to 
relativity, knowledge of the age of the earth, the better 
understanding of mutations and evolution—and our 
attitude toward the world has been altered. Measured 
in human values, the discovery of X-rays was thus 
comparable in significance to our lives now with the 
World War. When the scars of that war have healed, 
the power of this discovery will be continuing to grow. 

Such is the power of truth. Many have con- 
tributed: Greek and barbarian, Orientals, Europeans, 
Americans, Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protes- 
tants, all shared in building the background which 
made this discovery possible. The really essential 
condition was that of freedom, and encouragement to 
follow the truth wherever it might lead. 

If that need of freedom is present in science, 
how much more in education, politics and religion! 

Here is the great strength of freedom, the growth 
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of men with advancing truth. Its great danger is its 
division. Our national motto, E pluribus unum, 
however, reminds us that we can unite when neces- 
sary to fight our common battles. It is that unity 
for which the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians stands. We have our problems: Civic education, 
especially that knotty but vital question of religious 
education, can be treated successfully only in mutual 
conference. The social problems of conflict between 
groups, of racial antagonisms and adjustment, if these 
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are to be solved, we must do it together. We are all 
essential parts of a great nation. Our future depends 
upon the proper adjustment of our lives to each 
other. 

The National Conference offers an opportunity 
for that informal discussion of our common problems 
which must serve as a basis for the action of our re- 
ligious, social and political leaders. Here in Boston 
effective steps are already under way to carry on this 
vital program. © 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


Life at Sea 


OW that we have finished our trip and are safely 
back to familiar terra firma, it occurs to me 
that perhaps we have not quite done justice to 

the sea-going part of it. 

Of the 153 days we gave to travel sixty-six were 
spent on the ocean. We sailed on six different boats 
and traversed the North and South Atlantic, the 
Indian and Arabian Oceans, the Red and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. Not far from 25,000 miles of our jour- 
neying to four different continents has been made in 
this way. We have had opportunity enough to con- 
sider what sea life is like, and now that we have for- 
saken it, for a time at least, for the stable land, let us 
give some impressions of it. 

In a few weeks they will fade out, more or less— 
now is the time to record them. 

The first thing I want to say and emphasize is 
that, contrary to the opinion of many people, we count 
the days at sea as among the pleasantest of our trip. 
Those whose experience has been limited to a rough 
voyage to Block Island or Bermuda, and painfully re- 
call their sea-sickness, may utter a protest, may say 
they consider the sea something to be endured, not 
enjoyed; but, believe it or not, our recent two months 
and more spent upon the water were delightful. It is 
true that much of our voyaging was over tropical seas, 
which, as a rule, are smoother than the North At- 
lantic. 

But we would not have missed any of it. No 
one in our party of four had a moment of sea-sickness. 
Here are some of the reasons why we recommend 
travel by water: 

Sea air is pure and invigorating. People flock to 
the shore in summer because it is likea great sanatorium 
in its health-giving qualities. Just to walk the deck 
of a ship and breathe the good air isa treat. It is also 
very restful to be at sea. Cut off as one is from the 
hurly-burly of life, with little to divert or distract, 
an opportunity is afforded for restful hours such as 
are difficult to find anywhere else. 

It is to be remembered, too, that at sea one 
is attended by some of the mightiest objects in 
nature. 

The deep blue ocean, so majestic, so many- 
phased, is a constant source of wonder and inspira- 
tion. The stars shining down at night seem more 
prilliant than on land. During much of our voyaging 
the Southern Cross and other unfamiliar constellations 
‘were revealing themselves to us. The sunsets, es- 
pecially in the tropics, were so gorgeous we made it a 


custom to reserve a place in our day for them. Beauti- 
ful rainbows, notably off the Azores, greeted us. 
One terrific thunder-storm, in the Red Sea, startled us, 
but as I recall it, that was the only one. 

Life at sea is punctuated now and then by putting 
into ports, and these prove very interesting. In my 
letters I have spoken of some of these attractions, es- 
pecially on the East Coast of Africa, where we made 
four stops. Returning from India we spent part of a 
day at Massaua on the Red Sea, the port for Italy’s 
new possession, Ethiopia. A day was given to the 
Suez Canal and Port Said, and later we stopped at 
Genoa and coasted along the Riviera, making port at 
Nice, still later at Gibraltar, and we skirted the Azores. 
It is a great thing thus to become familiar with places 
one reads about in the papers every day, it makes vivid 
and real the world. 

Aside from what the voyage yields on the sea 
and land there are many pleasures in the ships them- 
selves. Those on which we traveled ranged in size 
from 7,000 to 50,000 tons, the latter a floating palace; 
but we have pleasant memories of them all. 

For one thing they do a great deal today to safe- 
guard, entertain and make comfortable the passenger. 
When Samuel Johnson made his voyage to the Heb- 
rides with his friend Boswell, he said, “A boat is a 
prison offering excellent opportunity to be drowned.”’ 
Later Emerson after his visit to Europe wrote,’ Sea- 
going has many advantages; but a sense of security 
is not one of them.” 

All that has been largely done away with. By 
means of water-tight compartments, the radio, sta- 
bilizers and other safety appliances, one is as secure 
traveling on sea as on land, probably more so, and 
certainly there is no way you can travel so comfort- 
ably. There are large staterooms, swimming pools, 
sports of all kinds, a good table, steamer-chairs, plenty 
of deck-room for walking, moving pictures, if you want 
them, and a daily news-sheet. Every vessel on which 
we sailed had a well-stocked library, even the smaller 
boats, and one has plenty of unemployed time to read. 
Here are some of the books I found in the libraries 
and read: “‘A History of South Africa.” “The Life of 
Cecil Rhodes.”” A two-volumed “Life of General 
Smuts.” ‘Inside Europe,’ Gunther. “The Auto- 
biography of Mussolini.” “South Africa Calling.” 
“The Life of Alfred Tennyson,” by his son. Volumes _ 
by Chesterton, Kipling, Conrad, Galsworthy, and 
those old favorites, “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,’”’ by 
Thomas Hardy, and “The Story of an African Farm,” 
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by Olive Schreiner. Yes, and I read, too, that re- 
cent volume, “‘A Doctor’s Odyssey,” by Victor Heiser, 
and detective stories too numerous to mention and too 
fugitive to name. If one is a reader he will revel in 
the many and undisturbed hours which a long voyage 
will afford him. 

Then one’s fellow passengers furnish much of in- 
struction and pleasure, both afloat and afterwards 
ashore. On the “Dunbar Castle” going to Capetown 
we met many South Africans who told us things we 
wanted to know about their country, and afterwards, 
as we traveled there we ran across no fewer than 
thirty we had met on the boat, from many of whom 
we received delightful courtesies. 

Coming home from India we had long talks with 
people from all over the world, a British colonel who 
had spent forty-seven years of his life in India, the 
Indian Representative of the Maharajah of Baroda, 
an Englishman whose home had been in Shanghai for 
twenty years and who narrowly escaped the bombing 
of last August, four Chinese representatives of the 
Nanking Government who had flown out to Hong 
Kong and were on their way to European courts. The 
Chinese not only interested me, but apparently I did 
them, for one of them asked me how old I was, if my 
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teeth were my own or artificial, and how many sons 
I had. One of the notable passengers on the voyage 
home from Naples to New York on the Italian steam- 
ship, the Conte di Savoia, was Toscanini, the leader 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, who has been on the 
air most of the winter, and has been hailed with so 
much acclaim. 

Perhaps as human and touching an experience as 
we had in our much traveling over the sea occurred off 
the coast of Arabia, before we reached the Red Sea, 
with no land in sight. It was a warm day and the 
ocean was as smooth as a mill-pond. Suddenly we 
found our 20,000 tons liner slowing down, and then 
coming to a full stop. That is so unusual at sea that 
we all went to the rail to ascertain the cause, and there 
on the water below us we saw a small canoe with three 
black men gesticulating wildly and chattering loudly. 
Not far away was a small sailing vessel becalmed. 
They explained they had been becalmed for some days, 
had run out of food and water and were on the point 
of perishing. A barrel of water was furnished them, 
a bushel or two of ship’s biscuits, and the best wishes 
of a great ocean liner, her officers and the many people 
she contained. It was just another touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin. 


We Are Changing the World’ 


Howard F. Smith, Jr. 


WO young men were standing in front of the 
church, one Sunday, when one of the trustees of 
the church came up on his way to attend the 

service. “‘Young men,” said he, ‘why is it you attend 
services only on special occasions? Don’t you know 
that you get your richest experience in life in attend- 
ing and working for your church? It does not matter 
how small or how large a contribution you make, just 
so long as it is your best.” 

“‘Sir,’’ answered one of the young men, “‘what is 
there for us to doin the church? All positions, whether 
they are small positions such as ushers, or soloist, or 
large positions, such as deacon, trustee, or officer, 
are given to the older members of the church. When 
we ask what we can do, we are told that there are two 
or three ways at the most in which we can help the 
church. They are by joining the church and giving a 
financial pledge; by joining the Sunday school and 
thus enhancing our religious education; and by joining 
the Young People’s Christian Union. 

“In every instance we are told that we are the 
‘future church,’ but nothing is done that we may in- 
crease our knowledge of the methods of running the 
church. Why should we go to church, sir, when all 
we do to signify our interest in religion is to sit, sing 
hymns, give to the collection, and listen to the sermon. 
We should feel a lot better about regular attendance 
if we were sure that there was a worth-while job for 
us todo.” The above conversation is the kind of thing 
that might take place in front of any church. 

In this conversation we find the chief reason why 
youth is not more deeply interested in attending 


*Address on Young People’s Sunday in the Universalist 
church in Everett, Mass. 


church. It is because they feel there is no worth- 
while task for them to perform. Everywhere minis- 
ters are lamenting the fact that youth is losing in- 
terest in the church. 

This is not so. Rather, the church is losing its 
faith in youth. I do not mean that it is persecuting 
youth, but I do mean that it is giving youth fewer re- 
sponsibilities—and giving these tasks to older and 
more responsible people. Yes, I admit that the 
young people are not as capable of coping with the 
problems of the church as the older people are—but, 
we may have some ideas, some thoughts that these 
older people would never think of. Why not give us 
a chance, give us a representation on some important 
committee or board? Open the way for us to make 
some use of our pent-up enthusiasm for the work of 
the church. 

Speaking of enthusiasm, see what youth in other 
nations are doing for their countries because they were 
given a chance to throw their hearts, their souls, their 
all, into the task assigned to them. In Italy and in 
Germany the youth are being given tremendous tasks 
to perform. From a very early time in their lives until 
they reach maturity, they are regimented and trained 
in the methods and discipline of soldier life. I do not 
necessarily agree with this method of relieving the 
pent-up emotions and ambitions of youth, but both 
Mussolini and Hitler have touched the vulnerable spot 
that is in the heart of any youth. They have realized 
the terrible, yet fascinating, power and appeal that 
the beating of drums, the tune of a marching song, 
or the sound of marching feet, have for youth, and 
have capitalized on it to make youth conscious of the 
fact that they are Italians or Germans—that they are 
children of a great nation. 
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Why doesn’t the church do the same for its 
youth? Why doesn’t it beat on the drums of ambi- 
tion? Play the tune of the progression march? Get 
the young people to swing in line and march along 
with the multitudes who have already dedicated their 
lives to the church for a cause infinitely higher than 
that of nationalism? We are called idealistic—too 
modern. Is it a fault to be an idealist? Toyohiko 
Kagawa was, and still is, an idealist. He brought 
Christianity into the hearts of many of the Japanese 
people and started co-operative movements for the 
poor, and he is still carrying on his good work in Japan. 
Albert Schweitzer is an idealist, yet he, too, brought 
Christianity to a heathen people—the natives of 
Africa. Clara Barton, with whose work you are all 
familiar, was an idealist—and today we dedicate this 
service, through youth, to the memorial of her idealism 
—the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. If this 
is the idealism of which the church is afraid, it is no 
wonder that it is losing its youth to movements that 
encourage their ideals. 

In Russia, at the celebration of Peace Day in 
Moscow, thousands of boys and girls of the Komsomel, 
which is the Communist youth movement, are massed 
in the Park of Culture and Rest. They are addressed 
through loud speakers by communists from all over 
the world, declaiming the missionary triumphs of the 
Bolshevik. When the speeches are all finished the 
youths, at the sound of a bugle, raise their hands in the 
communistic salute and yell, ““We are changing the 
world.’”’ Again and again the bugles sound, and the 
Russian youths, thrilled with the conviction of the 
eventual triumph of their cause around the earth, de- 
clare, ‘‘We are changing the world.” What a tre- 
mendous thought for them to have. Russia is making 
them thrill to the thought that they are playing a vital 
part in her plans for the government, and, through 
their government, for the world. 

How can the modern church expect youth to be- 
come enthusiastic when all they are asked to do is to 
join the church and then sit still? We hear all around 
us that this is an ever-moving world; that we are going 
ahead by leaps and bounds. Our church must move 
ahead as fast as the world or we are bound to be 
left far behind. I repeat, give us a chance, under 
proper guidance, to express our ideas, and we, too, will 
change the world. Added responsibilities coupled 
with youthful vigor of mind and body will change the 
morale of the world. How can we do this? There are 
several methods already tried by other churches that 
have proved to be successful, inasmuch as they have 
brought this new blood into their respective parishes 
and made them effective institutions in society; 
churches that are moving ahead with the world. 
Why? Because they have harnessed the energies of 
youth and put them to work. How did they do this? 

In one instance a church had only a small per- 
centage of its young people who were attending church 
services. They would come to Sunday school, or to a 
meeting of the Y. P. C. U., and then go home satisfied 
that they had fulfilled their duties for another Sunday 
as far as their religious thoughts were concerned. The 
minister, however, was not satisfied with this; so he 
called a special meeting of his board of trustees and 
his deacons. ‘They all put their heads together to 


analyze the situation and came out with a very satis- 
factory solution. They decided that the best way to 
get their young people interested was to give them a 
representation on the board of trustees. This seemed 
impossible, because the trustees were elected for life. 
They were all chosen out of the older men and women. 
One member of the board, vitally interested in the 
work of the young people and, what’s more important, 
very anxious to get them interested in the church, 
decided to take the matter in his own hands so that 
the plan might reach a successful climax. At the next 
meeting of the board he handed in his resignation to 
take effect immediately, only in the event that a 
representative from the Young People’s Christian 
Union was elected to fill his vacant position. His 
resignation was accepted and the terms stipulated 
duly carried out. It was amazing what an effect this 
idealistic plan had. The young people immediately 
began to take a vital interest in the church and showed 
it by attending services. When they became inter- 
ested and saw how much the church meant to them 
they persuaded their parents—those of them who 
had indifferent parents—to come with them to church, 
and these people were soon filled with the enthusiasm 
of their children. Today that church has a large con- 
gregation every Sunday, and more than one-fourth of 
its membership is made up of young people, of whom 
more than seventy-five per cent are regular contribu- 
tors. Here is one instance where youth was given a 
chance to express itself, did it, and became a vital part 
of the church. 

In another instance, a church handled the situa- 
tion of its indifferent young people in this way. Peri- 
odically the head usher was instructed to ask four 
young men to act as ushers for the following month, 
just as we have four young men in that capacity to- 
day. Because they were given this small part of the 
work to do every once in a while, they became more 
interested in the church and began to attend more 
frequently. To interest the young ladies was another 
matter, though. The minister had many anxious 
hours before he reached a happy and very satisfactory 
conclusion. On special Sundays, such as Mother’s 
Day, Father’s Day, and others of the lesser important 
special Sundays, he would ask a few of the young 
ladies to act as a reception committee for everybody 
who came to the church on that Sunday. These girls 
would greet everybody as they came in the door and 
do their best to make them feel that they were most 
welcome—just as the girls were doing this morning. 
In this manner the young men and the young ladies 
were given the opportunity to meet many of the par- 
ishioners whom they would not have met otherwise, 
and were given the incentive of work to interest them 
in the church. 

The program established in our churches—in which 
various church organizations assume the responsibility 
of the worship service—is important to the growth of 
the church. It gives every department a stronger 
feeling of unity in the larger body, and it makes them 
feel more strongly the responsibility of their positions, 
and the value of their work. After the old and young 
have worshiped, prayed, and sung together, they 
realize the necessity of co-operation. All these things 
open to them fields in which they could use their pent- 
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up emotions, and are ideal to arouse their enthusiastic 
interest for the good of the church. 

This is the function of the church. It must open 
for youth fields in which they will be able to use their 
pent-up emotions; ideals to arouse their enthusiastic 
interest. The church must not be an institution for 
the old; it must have the whole-hearted support of 
youth as well. It must adopt some system wherein 
the “future church” is given a chance to become the 
“present church.” 

There is one point I should like to bring in closing. 
We, as representatives of the various departments of 
the Universalist Church, can go a lot farther, can doa 
great deal more, if we will learn to co-operate. Each 
and every department must be one unit in a fellow- 
ship of learners. Youth is not asking for the chief 
seats nor the limelight, but just demands a living vital 
part in a worthy co-operative project to build a better 
church, so we might say as John Milton Moore said, 
“Tt is the church of the Living God.”’ 


This is the church of my dreams, 

The church of the warm heart, 

Of the open mind, 

Of the adventurous spirit; 

The church that cares, 

That heals hurt lives, 

That comforts old people, 

That challenges youth;— 

A working church, 

A worshiping church, 

A winsome church; 

A church that interprets the truth in the terms of its 
own times and challenges its own times in terms 
of truth; 

That inspires courage for this life and hope for the life 
to come; 

A church of all good men, 

The church of the living God. 


We are proud of our individualism, and we like 
to feel that we are independent units. But this posi- 
tion may be very harmful if it is not correctly under- 
stood, because individualism and co-operation are 
inseparable factors to growth and advancement. This 
has been true down through the ages—a peaceful 
society must have the whole-hearted co-operation of 
its members—and a living church will be the result of 
an internal co-operative spirit. The spirit of co- 
operation never fails to give results. A goal is of little 
value if there is no spirit of co-operation to work 
toward it. 

The story of the construction of the great Cathe- 
dral at Chartres in the thirteenth century is a fine ex- 
ample of a co-operative spirit. When this gigantic 
edifice was erected the art of modern construction was 
unheard of. There were no electric drills, power- 
shovels, iron girders, stone cutters, or transportation 
facilities. That Cathedral had to be constructed by 
the expenditure of a great amount of manual labor. 
~ Young men and old men, princes and paupers—some- 
times as many as one thousand strong—had to sub- 
ject themselves to the harness of carts and, like beasts 
of burden, drag crude wagons loaded with oils, stones, 
wood, and all the materials necessary for the construc- 
tion of the church. The building stone had to be 
hewn from a quarry, cut into huge blocks, and dragged 
for miles to the site of construction. It was a tre- 


mendous task, and the group that started it never saw 
the completion. Can you conceive of the spirit of 
imagination that must have existed between these 
men, who were from all walks of life? It was an in- 
stance in which co-operation was absolutely essential 
to the fulfillment of an objective. This cathedral, 
which has endured for seven centuries, is a memorial 
to that spirit. The cathedral stands aloof, but it is 
also stamped very impressively on the hearts and 
minds of the people. Just as this huge cathedral 
developed as a memorial to co-operation, so must our 
churches stand as evidences of our work in society. 
That church with its two large spires points toward 
the higher and finer things of life.. That is what the 
youth of today is seeking—not a church that looks 
wholly to the glories of the past, but a church that, 
in order to be an effective institution in society, does 
not disregard the desires of youth to look into the 
future. It must cater to the radical ideas of youth; it 
must encourage youthful idealism, because with them 
the church will progress. The Bible says, “Old men 
dream dreams and young men see visions.”’ These 
dreams are important, yes, because they have a 
definite stabilizing influence; but the visions are also 
of major significance because they represent the ad- 
vancement and forward moving spirit of the church. 

The church must work as a co-operative unit—a 
fellowship of learners—and, realizing this, we young 
people pledge ourselves to our church. We have a 
strong desire to be a part of this great institution. 
We want to feel that our energies are enlisted to some- 
thing worth while. Encourage us! Challenge our 
loyalties! Help us to live up to something bigger and 
better than we know at present—and we will not 
fail you, and out of our combined efforts will arise a 
church with dynamic convictions, and youth that will 
say ‘We are changing the world.” 

* * * 


DR. NIEMOELLER 


The judges who tried Dr. Niemdller sentenced him to seven 
months’ confinement in a fortress. It was taken that he had al- 
ready served this period in the eight months’ imprisonment before 
his trial, and he was set free. The German secret police, not for 
the first time, were dissatisfied with German judges, and im- 
mediately adjusted the verdict by rearresting the freed man on 
their own responsibility. They first said that this “preventive 
custody’’—against which there is no means of redress or appeal 
in Germany—was for the prisoner’s own good. But the hollow- 
ness of that excuse is exposed by his being sent to Sachsenhausen, 
for it cannot be believed that the only place in Germany in which 
a man can be protected against fanatical assaults is a concentra- 
tion camp. Dr. Niemédller left the court with honor unimpaired; 
he had been acquitted of the charge of “underhand attacks on 
State and party.”’ That has not helped him. No.doubt if he 
obeyed the promptings of his enemies he would promise to speak 
no more and, after his release, retire into private life. It is not 
likely that he will agree to this. He does not share the Nazi 
thesis that religious belief is a private matter or, in-other words, 
that it should have no influence on public practice. The hard- 
ship he now endures, in defense of religious toleration which all 
believed Europe had won some centuries ago, must not be for- 
gotten by the outside world. Sympathy for his lonely struggle 
need not be expressed ineffectively in bitter attacks on a country 
which he served in war and on a party which he once supported. 
But Germany, eager to win the good opinions of the world, should 
know that they are not easily purchased while men like Dr. 
Niemdller are in a prison camp.—Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
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Hitler Over Czechoslovakia 


Imre Domonkos 


HE fish-shaped country known as Czechoslovakia 
was created by the Treaties of Versailles and 
Trianon. It is about as large as the state of 

Illinois. Its fifteen million picturesque inhabitants 
are Czechs, Slovaks, Germans, Magyars, Ruthenes, 
Jews, and political refugees from Russia, Germany, 
and Spain. 

Under the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary the 
Czechs and Germans were a part of Austria and their 
homeland was commonly called Bohemia. Prague 
was then as now the leading city of the two peoples. 
The Slovaks, Magyars and Ruthenes were incorpo- 
rated in the kingdom of Hungary. Theemperor Franz 
Josef ruled over all of these peoples. 

In Bohemia the official language was German. 
In what is now called Slovakia, Magyar was used 
officially. The writer, a native of that part of pre- 
war Hungary which has since become Slovakia, 
spent his childhood in a locality which consisted of 
Germans, Slovaks, Jews and Magyars. At home he 
spoke German, a dialect version known as ‘“T'sipser’’— 
from the name of the county “Tsips.”’ Although the 
writer bears a Magyar name he did not learn Magyar 
until he entered the public schools. Several of his 
relatives spoke Slovak, for intermarriage between 
Slovaks and Germans, and Magyars and Germans, 
was not uncommon. 

In those prewar days there was no Czech Party 
in Slovakialand, yet friction arose between the petty 
Magyar officials and the Germans and Slovaks over 
whom they ruled. The Slovaks, especially, were re- 
garded as an inferior people. The Normans looked 
upon the Anglo-Saxons, according to Sir Walter Scott, 
as an inferior people. When the Norman spoke with 
his peers he used the court language. In dealing with 
his subjects he used the language which he used in 
addressing his horse. Now if we change the time and 
place, substitute Norman for Magyar and Slovak for 
Anglo-Saxon, you will have a picture of the prewar 
situation. In Bohemia the Austro-Germans similarly 
looked down upon the Czechs. 

When Thomas Garrigue Masaryk established the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia he intended to create a 
Switzerland in Central Europe, where the German, 
Slav, and Magyar cultures would be on an equal foot- 
ing. Masaryk, in addition to having been an his- 
torian and a professor, greatly longed to establish an 
ideal state on the pattern of Plato’s ‘‘Republic,”’ 
where philosophers are kings. Masaryk is said to have 
gotten his ideas at Leipzig, where he studied philos- 
ophy. Masaryk also realized that though one’s head 
may be up in the clouds the feet must be firmly 
planted on the ground. It may be that he got his prac- 
tical ideas from a practical American, Miss Garrigue, 
a native of New York. At any rate, we know he met 
Miss Garrigue in Leipzig—for she was a fellow stu- 
dent there. She not only became his counselor, but 
wife and life-long companion. He adopted her name 
for his middle name to show this union. 

Masaryk’s background in many ways resembles 
that of our own Abraham Lincoln. His father had 


been a coachman employed on one of the Austrian 
imperial estates, and a native of Slovakialand. Masa- 
ryk’s mother came from a semi-Germanized Czech 
family in Moravia (the borderland between Bohemia 
and Slovakia). Just as Lincoln was born in Ken- 
tucky, a state which resembles Czechoslovakia in 
many ways, and thus connected the anti-slavery 
North with the slave South, so Moravia connects the 
Slav civilization with the German and Magyar cul- 
tures. A resident of Kentucky could see and study the 
problems of North and South. In like manner, a 
resident of Moravia could see the problems of the 
overlords and the ruled—those who regarded them- 
selves as superiors and those who were forced to be 
inferiors or subject peoples. 

Masaryk’s principles of government, unfor- 
tunately, have not survived. He planted the seed, 
but much of it fell on stony ground. His efforts to 
restrain the party in power, the Czechs, have not 
borne fruit. Just as Lincoln attempted to reconstruct 
the South on Christian principles, so Masaryk wished 
to build a republic out of the ruins of a part of Franz 
Josef’s empire—Austria-Hungary. Masaryk many 
times warned the Czech Party to be moderate, and 
to concede some points to the minorities in Czecho- 
slovakia. The important point is that, through well- 
directed publicity, and the outlay for that has been 
great, the Czech Party has led the world to believe 
that the Czechs and Slovaks are brothers,—or at least 
“cousins.”” In reality the Czechs and Slovaks re- 
gard and treat each other the way the English are said 
to regard and treat the Irish. 

The Germans in Czechoslovakia constitute a 
three-and-one-half million minority. Hitler has had 
his eyes on these. The three million Slovaks, the 
eight hundred thousand Magyars, and the five hundred 
thousand Ruthenes have made common cause with 
the three and one-half million Germans against the 
Czech Party. 

The writer visited his childhood home in 1932 
when Hitler had not yet come into power in the Reich. 
At that time the author’s German, Slovak and Magyar 
relatives all respected President Masaryk, but never- 
theless thoroughly disliked the handful of Czech petty 
officials who controlled the courts, the tax collectors, — 
the state police force, the officers on the state rail- 
roads, the post office, the radio, the telephone and 
telegraph. 

In the spring of 1934 the writer revisited his 
childhood home, this time to show his wife, a native 
of Ohio, how his European relatives lived. At that 
time the people expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the Czech petty officials, and those of German and 
Magyar descent showed their interest in Hitler’s rise. 
Yet even among the discontented German people of 
the ‘“‘Tsips’’ in Slovakia the opinion on Hitler was 
divided. Some feared him. They were the ones who 
knew that their ancestors had once been driven out 
of Saxony and had built themselves new homes in the 
Carpathians of Slovakialand. Yet there were some 
who looked to Hitler as their coming savior. The 
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younger people, with no memories of hardship in the 
World War, in general, were for Hitler. The older 
people in general were afraid of him and of his rapid 
rise. 

The Slovaks, on the other hand, expressed them- 
selves as favoring a return to Hungary and Hungarian 
rule. This was largely because the Czech petty of- 
ficials had made themselves so objectionable to their 
Slovak ‘cousins’ who did not get any political plums 
in the Czechoslovakian new deal. 

The problem of Czechoslovakia is in many ways 
much more complex than the Austrian problem. The 
aspirations of the various peoples are mixed. There 
are five major languages as mentioned above, the 
Czech, the German, the Slovak, the Magyar, and the 
Ruthene, and difficulties arise from the religious in- 
tolerance which exists in the land. The five major 
religions are’ the Roman Catholic, the Protestant 
sects, the Czechoslovakian Church, the Greek Catho- 
lic, and the Hebrew. The Catholic refuses to break 
bread with the Protestant, and both Catholic and 
Protestant would like to treat the Jew in the Nazi 
fashion. The despised Czech petty official often is 
a Protestant and the people over whom he rules fre- 
quently are Catholic Slovaks of the Roman or Greek 
Church. The German will be a Lutheran unless his 
blood has been “polluted”? with Slovak blood, in 
which case he is likely to bring up his children as 
Catholics. This is especially true where the mother is 
a Slovak and the father of German descent. 

Politically, Czechoslovakia is divided into several 
camps. There is, first, the dominant Czech Party. 
The second party is that of Konrad Henlein, who is 
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called the Czechoslovakian Hitler. News reports fre- 
quently connect him with the Nazis of Munich and 
Berlin. The Slovak Party is led by Father Hlinka. 
He wants autonomy for the Slovaks. The Magyars 
also are organized, and naturally favor a return to 
Magyar rule with Budapest instead of Bratislava as 
the seat of their government. There is also a large 
element of foreign refugees. Among these are Ger- 
mans who have fled from the Nazis, or Russians who 
have no use for the communists. But to cap this, 
there is a Communist Party which draws from all 
ethnic groups. 

Hitler knows the actual conditions in the “island 
of democracy.” He wants to take advantage of this 
situation. However, it is not the three and one-half 
million Germans that Hitler really wants. He is after 
something far more important—the resources of 
Czechoslovakia. Czechoslovakia is one of the richest 
states in Europe. It has well-developed industries. 
The Skoda Munition Works, the third largest in Europe, 
and the Batya Shoe Industries are world renowned. 
Czechoslovakia’s minerals—coal, iron, copper, baux- 
ite—her agricultural products, her timber, her wool, 
her manufactures consisting of glass, porcelain, pot- 
tery, textiles, and sugar, would all mean vastly more 
than three and one-half million Germans. And with 
Czechoslovakia in the bag Hitler would have a six- 
hundred-mile bridge to the seven hundred thousand 
Germans in Rumania, to the oil and grain fields of the 
Balkans and the Ukraine. These are all well marked 
in his plan, and if he gets Czechoslovakia he will march 
on and try for his biggest objective, the “Expansion 
towards the East.” 


Social Security 
Alfred W. Hobart 


OUIAL security in the United States is not en- 
N tirely a new ideal. Theodore Roosevelt in 
1912 advocated unemployment compensation, 
health insurance, old-age assistance and minimum 
wage laws. Legislation establishing mothers’ aid and 
workmen’s compensation dates approximately from 
that time. But the impetus given social legislation by 
Theodore Roosevelt’s insurgent movement was to a 
great extent lost during the war period, and the roar- 
ing two-cars-in-every-garage era which followed. 
The American philosophy of individualism was the 
dominant viewpoint of the postwar years. Economic 
and personal independence were confused. A false 
connection was popularly made between acquisitive- 
ness and character. 

The depression came as a rude shock to this 
benign assumption that nothing could be done to 
improve the status quo except to add more whoopee. 
The prosperous and the wage earner alike were among 
its victims. 

A sharp reversal of public opinion marked the de- 
pression years. It became all too evident that eco- 
nomic security and individual effort were not neces- 
sarily synonymous. Thrift did not necessarily make 
one secure in his old age. The American philosophy 
>f individualism was shaken to its very roots. 

Following the entry of the federal government into 


the unemployment relief picture on a wholesale scale, 
Congress began to plan protective legislation under 
the general and somewhat flattering title of Social 
Security. That this attempt to set up a system of 
economic safeguards against various forms of depend- 
ency failed, by a rather wide margin, of complete ful- 
fillment is due more than anything else to the apparent 
inability of the present administration to think 
through a problem completely. The New Deal has 
been marked by a tendency to act impulsively in the 
face of emergencies. It has been least successful 
in its efforts to accomplish the thing it most desires, a 
program of broad, far-sighted social planning. It is no 
secret that the President thrives on emergencies. 

Considerable confusion of thinking and purpose 
is evident in the Federal Social Security Act. For one 
thing, party politics, with its avid appetite for pat- 
ronage, prevented a strong stand on the question of 
qualified personnel. The act does not commit itself 
as to personnel standards in the state set-ups, al- 
though certain states have set up civil-service re- 
quirements, notably New York, Illinois, Maryland 
and Washington. 

For another thing, too many “‘experts,’’ each with 
a pet theory, seem to have participated in the delib- 
erations previous to the passing of the act. Consist- 
ency was sacrificed to some extent in order to in- 
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clude the favorite idea of some respected economic 
wizard. For example, unemployment compensation 
provisions are made for both company reserve plans 
and for state pools. The tax offset was adopted as the 
revenue-raising method, despite its rather obvious 
weaknesses. It is doubtful that sufficient reserves can 
be built up through company reserves to provide 
adequate protection. The tax offset tends too much to 
provide protection at the expense of the worker by re- 
ducing real wages and thereby injuring his purchasing 
power. Recognition of guaranteed employment (i. e. 
where employers guarantee a given minimum of em- 
ployment within a given year in lieu of providing pay- 
ment at past wages for periods of unemployment) fur- 
ther weakens the act, especially when such plans are 
permitted on a low level of employment. 

When allowance is made for the conflicting ele- 
ments that were incorporated in the Social Security 
Act, the wonder is that it even approaches effective- 
ness. It represents America’s first real effort in the 
direction of protective social legislation. Taking into 
consideration the unsettled period during which it 
came into being and the propensity of Americans at 
such times to embrace enthusiastically any bizarre 
scheme that even vaguely suggests alleviation, it is 
even more remarkable that the act emerged in as 
workable a form as it did. We have made a be- 
ginning, but much remains to be done if we are to es- 
tablish a system that will afford economic security 
that will really be anything more than a makeshift. 

The federal government must be willing to set 
up more rigid standards to which states must sub- 
scribe. These must include allowances more nearly 
in conformity with the budgetary needs of recipients, 
and also sterner requirements regarding the qualifica- 
tions of personnel. For some reason, probably econ- 
omy, federal financial participation was set too low, 
especially for mothers’ aid. Participation on a fifty- 
percent basis up to $30 for old-age assistance prac- 
tically sets that amount as the maximum that can be 
paid, for it will be the rare exception indeed to find 
an allowance in excess of the reimbursible maximum. 
In urban areas, even in the deep South, such a grant is 
in many instances wholly insufficient. Furthermore, 
the Social Security Board has no control as to the 
downward limit paid to the needy aged. Where fed- 
eral reimbursement is allowed, it surely is not un- 
reasonable that the Social Security Board should be 
allowed discretionary powers as to the minimum for 
which reimbursement shall be allowed. Allowances 
to needy aged persons are not infrequently as low as 
four dollars per month. Obviously such a grant 
simply slows down the process of starvation. 

Under the present act, no provision is made for 
the fact that the incidence of unemployment will be 
higher in some states than in others. Hence some 
states will be unable to guarantee a decent minimum 
of benefits. This is a palpable injustice to the workers 
so affected, especially since it is outside their control. 

No provision is made for health insurance, though 
the problem of sickness is scarcely second to those of 
unemployment and indigent old age. Medical cost 
falls most heavily on those least able to pay for it. 
From the workers’ point of view, health insurance is 
the best means of spreading this burden so that the in- 


dividual will be spared at least the crushing load of 
medical care. 

Back of the unemployment benefits paid through 
the Social Security Act are the wages on which these 
benefits are based. To provide at all adequately for 
semi and unskilled workers in the low wage group, it is 
essential that wages be raised to an adequate level. 
A society that does not recognize that its own ulti- 
mate welfare is bound up with a decent standard of 
living for its wage earners cannot see the necessity 
of providing adequately for its dependents and its un- 
employed. 

The self-employed are not included in the benefits 
set up by the acts, the shopkeeper, small farmer and 
professional person being specifically exempted. It 
may or may not be significant that precisely these 
classes, denied benefits in the German social insurance 
system, became the main strength of the Nazi move- 
ment. The fact will bear thinking about. 

As a measure of prosperity has returned, we find 
that the public viewpoint is swinging back to its pre- 
depression attitudes. One hears that “relief has 
ruined workers,’ that “some people won’t work.’’ 
A rather well-known economist recently advocated the 
disenfranchisement of recipients of public assistance. 
A tendency is developing to lump people into groups 
called “‘reliefers,” and to indulge in some highly- 
inaccurate generalities about them. 

Such tendencies must be combated, and it appears 
to be the job of the usually well-informed and artic- 
ulate liberal to do it. The hardships and the mental 
anguish of those dependent on some form of public 
relief should not be deindividualized. The recurrent 
propensity to view the unemployed and other depend- 
ents as a menace should not be allowed to go unchal- 
lenged. The liberal should get acquainted with the 
public welfare agencies in his community. He should 
show some interest in their program and their prob- 
lems and help them by vocal support in their efforts 
to maintain or raise standards of relief. He should 
read and study the Federal Social Security Act, and 
the act of his state legislature through which it func- 
tions in his locality. He should support efforts to en- 
large the scope of the act and to improve it. 

Social Security is here to stay in some form or 
other. Someone must see to it that it conforms to 
standards of justice, humanity and decency. 

* * * 


“A MILITARY MANEUVER” 

“When told of the bombing of loyalist Barcelona 
and the killing of more than 1,000 civilians by terrorist 
raids, with no apparent military objective, he declared 
that it was a lie. 

““General Franco would not do a thing like that. 
It must have been a military maneuver.’ ”’ 

From a report of an interview 
with Cardinal O’Connell, in 
The Boston Herald, March 19, 1938. 


HE Cardinal Archbishop of Boston is a distin- 
guished prelate, and there have been many oc- 
casions when his leadership has proved a mighty 

force for good in the community and in the nation; 
but his recent defense of General Franco as the cham- 
pion of Christian civilization against “piracy and 
communism” is not likely to enhance his influence. 
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It is a good example of the extremes to which ex- 
cessive partisanship can easily and fatally be carried. 

The slaughter of hundreds of civilians in the city 
of Barcelona by the bombs of General Franco’s air 
forces may have been a matter of military necessity, 
but the rest of the world doesn’t think so. That in- 
cident—and it is a dreadful commentary on the pres- 
ent state of the world that we can speak of it as an in- 
cident—has stirred the hearts of men to deep indig- 
nation; and the issue which it raises is more funda- 
mental than the respective merits of the two sides in 
the Spanish conflict. Vehement protest against such 
a “military maneuver’ might well come from strong 
partisans on both sides, and with most propriety from 
those who are most sincerely convinced that General 
Franco is right. 

Military necessity is sometimes a stubborn fact, 
as most readers of history will agree. It is a plea 
which we might expect the military and political 
leaders of the fascist movement to use in extenuation 
of the Barcelona raids, but it is not what the world has 
a right to expect from a leader in the Christian Church. 
Cardinal O’Connell’s partisanship has betrayed him 
into the defense of action which multitudes of equally 
sincere Christians regard as a shocking violation of 
Christian ethics. 

Frederick M. Eliot, 
in the Christian Regvster. 
* * * 


AUSTRIA: A SUMMARY AND FORECAST 
John C. de Wilde 


DOLF HITLER returned to his native country on March 12. 
The man who had left Austria as a thwarted youth before 
the war came back as a conqueror, with the German army behind 
him, but without firing a shot. Just across the border—at Linz 
—he proudly proclaimed fulfillment of his ‘‘divine’’ mission to 
restore his “beloved fatherland’”’ to the German Reich from 
which the Austro-Prussian War in 1866 had excluded it. In di- 
rect violation of the treaties of St. Germain and Versailles, this 
reunion was formally consummated by both Austrian and Ger- 
man law on March 13. Austria was declared a “state of the 
German Reich,” and a “free and secret plebiscite’ to ratify 
this decision was ordered for April10. President Wilhelm Miklas 
was forced out of office and his duties temporarily taken over by 
the Nazi Chancellor, Seyss-Inquart. By decree Hitler, now 
Fuehrer of a new and larger Reich, assumed command ofAustria’s 
armed forces and merged them with those of Germany. Austria 
ceased to exist. 

Hitler’s sudden coup, which removed Schuschnigg com- 
pletely from the Austrian political scene, culminated a series of 
dramatic developments. The Berchtesgaden agreement of 
February 12 failed to bring about any real reconciliation between 
the Nazis and the Austrian government. The Austrian Nazis, 
supported by the Reich, interpreted the accord as carte blanche 
to turn the country into a National Socialist state. Long de- 
prived of freedom of agitation, they saw victory within their 
grasp. In Graz the Nazis practically took control of the city; 
elsewhere they staged turbulent, enthusiastic demonstrations 
and clashed with supporters of Chancellor Schuschnigg. The 
public appearance of Nazi troop formations—storm troops and 

‘the Elite Guard—testified to their unwillingness to confine their 
activities within the only legalized political organization, the 
Fatherland Front. 

The Chancellor took alarm at these growing manifestations 
of Nazi independence. Recovering from the ‘“‘browbeating”’ re- 
ceived in his interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden, he set about 
mobilizing popular support for his régime. His firm declaration 
before the Federal Diet on February 24 that ‘‘Austria must re- 


main Austria’ struck a responsive chord in the hearts of many 
people. He warned his Minister of Interior, Seyss-Inquart, to 
eurb Nazi agitation. In conferences with workers’ representa- 
tives the Chancellor sought, with partial success, to overcome the 
hostility of the laboring class—which had been smoldering ever 
since February, 1934, when the Socialists were ruthlessly crushed 
by the Heimwehr. Finally, as a last resort, he determined on a 
plebiscite which he thought would convincingly demonstrate 
to the outside world that his government rested securely on the 
will of the majority of the Austrian people. On March 9 Schusch- 
nigg called on all Austrians over twenty-four years old to go to 
the polls the following Sunday and vote ‘‘for a free, independent 
and social, for a Christian and united Austria.’’ 

To the German government, and particularly to the Austrian- 
born Fuehrer, this call for a plebiscite was an open provocation. 
German authorities were aware that the Austrian Nazis, al- 
though strong outside Vienna, could never muster a majority. 
The terms of the plebiscite, excluding the younger Austrians 
from voting and making no provision for a secret ballot, aroused 
the indignation of a government which had repeatedly utilized 
similar devices to mobilize ‘‘popular’’ support for its own régime. 
Schuschnigg was accused of engineering a plebiscite simply to 
obtain a mandate to outlaw the Nazis. Hitler would not be 
thwarted in his heart’s desire to bring about Austro-German 
union. With his support, Seyss-Inquart and Glaise-Horstenau, 
pro-Nazi Ministers in the Austrian government, demanded on 
March 11 that Schuschnigg immediately abandon the proposed 
plebiscite. After considerable hesitation, the Chancellor gave 
in, only to be confronted with a German ultimatum threatening 
invasion of Austria unless he resigned by 6.380 p. m., and per- 
mitted the formation of a government composed two-thirds of 
National Socialists. German troops were mobilized on the fron- 
tier. Failing to secure help from Paris, London or Rome, Schusch- 
nigg had no alternative but to yield to force. Seyss-Inquart took 
over control at the head of a new government of Nazis and pan- 
Germans. Immediately he invited German troops into Austria to 
assist in the “restoration and maintenance of law and order.” 
Early on March 12 some 50,000 of the Reich’s armed forces be- 
gan pouring across the border. People of Leftist sympathies, 
prominent leaders of the Fatherland Front, and Monarchists 
were rounded up and placed under arrest. And the 200,000 Aus- 
trian Jews trembled in anticipation of their fate. 

In the capitals of Europe these moves aroused no little con- 
sternation. Immediately after hearing of the ultimatum, the 
British government protested strongly in Berlin ‘‘against such 
use of coercion’’ which, it declared was ‘“‘bound to produce the 
gravest reactions.”” France, caught in the midst of a cabinet 
crisis, joined in this protest and tried in vain to enlist Italy in 
some common action to save Austrian independence. Both in 
Paris and London the conviction soon prevailed that nothing 
could be done to arrest the Nazification of Austria. Once more 
the two powers reaped the harvest of neglected opportunities. 
Restoration of German arms equality, abolition of unilateral 
demilitarization of the Rhineland, Austro-German Anschluss— 
all these might have been conducive to peace had they been con- 
ceded voluntarily to the Weimar Republic. But, when con- 
summated by a strong and aggressive Germany, they simply 
serve to establish the thesis that only force avails in internationa 
relations. 

Rome was hardly less disturbed by the Austrian coup than 
Paris and London. Preoccupied in Spain and Ethiopia and at 
odds with Britain, the Italian government was compelled to wit- 
ness the creation of a common frontier on the Brenner pass be- 
tween Italy and Germany. Only at the very last moment did 
Hitler inform Mussolini of his intentions in a personal letter, 
In this missive he presented the bill for Germany’s benevolent 
neutrality in the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. He sought to convince 
Il Duce that his course in Austria represented only ‘‘an act of 
legitimate national defense’’ and to set at rest Italian fears that 
Germany would now lay claim to the 200,000 Austrian Germans 
in the Italian Tyrol. Germany’s definitive frontier with Italy, 
the Fuehrer wrote, would be the Brenner. After Anschluss had 
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been formally proclaimed, Hitler wired Mussolini that “he would 
never forget’’ Italy’s refusal to intervene. Despite these assur- 
ances and the tendency of both government and press to make the 
best of events in Austria, the Rome-Berlin axis has undoubtedly 
been strained nearly to the breaking point. 

Germany’s hegemony on the European continent now seems 
almost assured. With Austria, it forms a nation of 72,000,000 
people, situated in the heart of Europe and at the gateway of the 
Balkans. Past experience has convinced it of the efficacy of 
force. With Czechoslovakia held in a vise, it may now—as a first 
step—exert pressure on Prague to grant the 3,250,000 Sudeten 
Germans in Bohemia administrative and cultural autonomy. 
Czechoslovakia, however, will not be as easily coerced as Austria. 
Unlike Vienna, Prague will resist with armed force any attack on 
its independence. The success of its resistance will depend on the 
assistance of outside powers. 

The time which Hitler will require to digest Austria will give 
France and Britain one more opportunity to organize a united 
front against German aggression. Will they utilize this oppor- 
tunity? Certainly Prime Minister Chamberlain must be thor- 
oughly disillusioned with the results of his efforts for Anglo-Ger- 
man understanding. Perhaps Britain can now be persuaded to 
join France in an unequivocal warning to Germany that any ad- 
vance at the expense of Czechoslovakia, or any other country, will 
meet with their united resistance. At the same time, Hitler’s 
coup in Austria will probably hasten the conclusion of negotiations 
for an Anglo-Italian understanding begun in Rome on March 8.— 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. 

* oo oe 


THE WOMEN WHO EARN 


The first authentic information on women who work and 
their responsibility for dependents has just been made known by 
the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc. 

Significant is one of the conclusions of this study, that a 
substantial group of women are trying to support others on earn- 
ings far below the health and maintenance standard set by cost- 
of-living experts for the woman worker responsible only for her 
own support. 

The study, undertaken by the Federation at the request of 
the International Labor Office of the League of Nations, which 
is trying to discover the existing political, civil and economic 
status of women in various countries, was done by the Federa- 
tion’s Education Department. 

Miss Earlene White, president of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, in announcing the 
results of the survey, reported that 12,000 of the Federation 
members in forty-seven states, Alaska and Hawaii, had answered 
the questionnaire sent out. 

“The answers constitute an outstanding contribution to 
statistics today,” Miss White said. “Of the 12,043 replying, 
10,965 gave information about their responsibilities for mem- 
bers of their own households and outside who look to them for 
support. Nearly one-fifth of all the women are the sole sup- 
port of their households, practically the same number have re- 
sponsibilities outside the home, and 13 per cent are the partial 
support of their households. There isn’t much of a pin money 
idea back of their employment, you may be sure. A woman 
with dependents, like a man, feels that she must cling to her 
job, whatever happens. She does not dare take chances. The 
fear of losing her job may account for many women remaining at 
a dead end of employment. 

“One of the challenging facts found in our survey is that 
the typical earnings of the business and professional woman in- 
crease with age from $960 for women under thirty years and 
$1,250 for women between thirty and thirty-nine, to $1,535 for 
women between forty and fifty, and to $1,615 for women between 
fifty and sixty. After that there is a slight decrease.” 

In the highest income groups of business and professional 
women, including physicians, surgeons and dentists, half earn 
more than $3,000, while in the entire group studied the typical 
earnings were $1,315. Workers in certain other occupations 


‘ 


with relatively high earnings are: owners and partners of manu- 
facturing establishments, with a median salary of $2,400; law- 
yers and judges, with $2,290; executives and managers of social 
and other professional agencies, with $1,980; and interviewers 
and vocational counselors with $1,810. 

Half of the women who answered the questionnaire are under 
forty years of age, half over. The 12,043 are employed in eighty- 
four different occupations and in all but one industry group, as 
defined in the United States Census. Nine out of every twenty 
women, including teachers, are paid out of public or tax funds; 
seven by commercial and industrial concerns; and three by pro- 
fessional, social and welfare agencies. 

The study has been published by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee of New York City, publishers of educational and public 
affairs pamphlets. Commenting on the study, Mr. Stewart, its 
editor, said that while the average income of these women is not 
far from that of employed men, it is considerably below the in- 
come received by men engaged in similar occupations. 

“As I have studied the figures compiled from the investiga- 
tion there has taken shape before my eyes a picture of the typical 
working woman in this country—middle-aged, hard-working, 
efficient, struggling along, in many cases, with a disproportionate 
share of the world’s burdens. Yet she assumed these responsi- 
bilities so cheerfully and so quietly that most of us have been 
quite unaware of the extent of the burden she bore. 

“Some of these responsibilities might be reduced if we had 
an adequate system of social security in this country. It is un- 
fair to expect women to assume the whole burden of caring for 
their parents, their younger brothers and sisters, or even their 
own children, when the causes of dependence are rooted in our 
social organization, and are beyond individual or family control, 
But I doubt if many of these women are asking for a lightening 
of their burdens. All that they ask, in most instances, is a wage 
equivalent to that which a man would get with similar duties 
and responsibilities.” 

* ae * 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 

“What Part Can a Citizen of the United States Play in the 
World Situation?” is the crucial question which will bring men 
and women from many states to the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress at Wellesley, Mass. July 9 to 23 is the two weeks 
vacation period chosen for the conference, which will be held on 
the beautiful country campus of Wellesley College on Lake 
Waban. There are no special qualifications for admission. The 
rates for board, room and lectures are moderate. 

An outstanding program has been planned to enable typical 
people from every imaginable vocation to study ways and means 
of helping to achieve democracy and to keep America out of war. 

Labor union leaders, industrial workers, business executives, 
ministers and other professional workers will meet in informal 
round tables following lectures by experts on national and inter- 
national issues. 

Dr. John Stewart Burgess of Philadelphia is chairman of the 
faculty, which includes able professors from Harvard, Yale, 
Wellesley and other leading colleges. 

Those interested in attending may obtain the complete pro- 
gram from Miss Grace L. Osgood, 14 West Elm Avenue, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 

* * * 
AN INTERESTING SUGGESTION 

At the risk of being dogmatic without sufficient evidence, I 
suggest that the country at large would benefit by an elimination 
of at least a quarter or perhaps one half of those now enrolled 
in advanced university work and the substitution of others of 
more talent in their place. That there is a large untapped res- 
ervoir of such promising material, I have no doubt. That geo- 
graphic and economic factors prevent our utilizing this reserve, I 
feel quite certain. In spite of our much vaunted democracy of 
opportunity and “education for all,” can any one doubt that of 
the eighty-nine per cent who do not go to college, at least five 
percent of high ability have failed to proceed for economic reasons? 
—James B. Conant, president of Harvard University. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PROPORTIONAL GIVING TO THE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is to note with appreciation the “reaction” of the Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams, in the March 12 issue of the Leader, to my 
brief article in an earlier issue on ‘Stewardship Applied to Church 
Support.” 

Mr. Williams’ pertinent addition to the study of the steward- 
ship method of support for agencies of religion is helpful, indeed, 
and I am glad to have overlooked a phase of this’important mat- 
ter in my brief presentation of the subject, so long as it has 
served to develop and give publicity to Mr. Williams’ discussion. 

The principle and method of stewardship, with reference to 
the effective support of our churches and their services, have not 
been systematically taught our Universalist constituency. Con- 
sequently stewardship principles have characterized the giving 
of but few of the adherents of any of our local churches through 
the years, and church support has been very undemocratic, un- 
justly leaving it to a few generous adherents among the wealthier 
members to make up the annual deficits. 

This policy has had a deadening effect on our churches, re- 
sulting in many financially weak churches, in times of depression, 
and very little of robustness in terms of expanding services during 
prosperous seasons. 

Had our people been a financially poor constituency, instead 
of having been as wealthy, per capita, as other Christian con- 
stituencies through the years, inadequate support for our churches 
might have been expected. 

But much of our current fiscal weakness, as a church, can be 
offset even now, I am convinced, if our local church leaders, lay 
and clerical, will study the stewardship method, and diligently 
integrate it into their plans for the support of their churches. 

Proportional giving, on a stewardship basis, provides for a 
sound, democratic, well-distributed support of the church and its 
work, throughout the entire constituency, assuring to both a 
greater future usefulness and influence than can possibly be had 
for either, if we continue to operate in keeping with the historic 
policy of our.denomination in this regard. This policy has been 
one of scarcity rather than one of abundance such as would obtain 
were the principle and method of stewardship intelligently and 
continuously utilized in the realm of church support. 

My earnest hope is that our church leadership, in all branches 
of the denomination, may become concerned to give this matter 
the attention and study it deserves. Certainly, if the church is 
to become strong enough to meet the unquestionably increasing 
demands of the current situation of society, and of those still 
greater demands which onrushing events will put upon the church 
and its constituency, it will have to be girded and undergirded 
with the sinews of consecrated, devoted, self-sacrificing burden- 
bearers, each of whom will generously and cheerfully carry his or 
her proportionate share of the load of support and service of the 
church. 

C. H. Emmons. 


Boston, Mass. 
* Ox 


OUR RESPONSIBILITIES AS RELATED TO INCOME 
AND STEWARDSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The article by Mr. Emmons on stewardship irritated me—as 
articles on stewardship usually do—and I was glad to see a reply 
from the Rev. L. Griswold Williams. 

But Mr. Williams did not go to the heart of the matter. He 
is right in saying that ability to contribute makes different per- 
centages necessary, but he assumes that ability to contribute de- 
pends upon the amount of the income alone, which is distinctly 
not so. Ability to contribute depends upon the amount of the 
income and upon the various claims upon that income. Obviously 
a man with a wife and three children to support, who is carrying 
substantial life insurance and trying to pay for his home, can not 


afford as much for the support of the church as a man with pre- 
cisely the same income who has no dependents, no claims upon 
his income but his personal expenses. 

I wonder if insistence upon stewardship and percentages 
would not make the first man feel a little resentful, as it does me. 
It has always seemed to me that the psychology of the steward- 
ship method is wrong. But I suppose people find it effective, so 
I am probably mistaken. But I, at least, while devoted to my 
church and contributing to it all I think I can afford, do not like 
to be told how much I ought to give by one who cannot know how 
I am obliged to spend my income. 

A Church Member. 
ok * 
ANOTHER COMMENT ON MR. WILLIAMS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I comment on Mr. Williams’ letter on Stewardship in 
your issue of March 12? 

I agree with Mr. Williams that ‘‘ability to contribute renders 
a different percentage necessary in each case,” and that “three 
percent is a great deal more for a person with an income of $100 
per month than for one with an income of $300 per month.” 

But, it would seem to me, from personal experience, that a 
person receiving the $300 income should be able and willing to 
give more than three percent. From my monthly income of $90, 
which supports two people, we make pledges amounting to 75 
cents a week to church and church school. This is about three 
and one-half per cent of our income, and we have not felt it any 
hardship to contribute this amount. 

In a recent sermon my minister said, ‘‘We get about what 
we expect.”” I think this applies to the support of our Univer- 
salist churches. We’ve expected little—and got it. No wonder 
we haven’t money enough in our treasuries to do our fair share 
in contributing quota payments and missionary offerings. 

How do our Orthodox friends manage to contribute as much 
for missions as for their own church expenses? Could it be that 
they have a better understanding of stewardship, or that their 
church means more to them than ours does to us? 

Have Universalists ever heard of ‘‘tithing’? According to 
Mr. Williams’ basis for giving, one would have to have an in- 
come of $12,000 a year before he could think of tithing. 

It seems to me that if we are ever to get anywhere we must 
raise our standard of stewardship and giving to a much higher 
level. If we expect to accomplish much we must make our 
standard higher and more realistic than the ‘‘realistic approach 
to the problem” suggested by Mr. Williams. 

O. W.G.B. 


* * 


A GREAT LIBERAL CHURCH IN THE SOUTH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every religious liberal who expects to winter in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, should certainly be made aware of the United 
Liberal Church in that city. 

I have recently returned to Michigan after attending services 
for a month in this church. 

What impressed me particularly was that the truths of all 
religions are accepted, and their prophets honored, which surely 
justifies the church’s name, United Liberal. 

I was encouraged also in finding a church which recognizes 
the vital importance of life that now is. While the crusaders of 
old were adequately glorified, the larger emphasis was upon the 
importance of possessing the crusading spirit which toils, and 
even fights, to make the living homes and activities of men more 
worth while. 

I have yet to find a religious leader of the quality of Dr. 
George Gilmour, a man who combines vital religion with ethics. 
He places before one great principles, and makes definite prac- 
tical applications with reference to the immediate steps to be 
taken. 
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I hope other religious liberals who go to St. Petersburg may 
catch the glow of this liberal church, which affirms with Jesus of 
Nazareth and all earnest men that they dedicate themselves to 
the improvement of all sections of life with which they are daily 
identified. 

This is a great church, and St. Petersburg is the better for its 
presence, and for the presence of Dr. Gilmour. 

W. W. Ottaway. 


President Port Huron Times Herald Company. 


* 8 


BALANCES SOME FIERCE CRITICISMS ABOUT OTHER 
MATTERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not imagine any finer appreciation of the Institute of 
World Affairs, its speakers, and its workers than that contained 
in your article. On reaching Arlington from Warner, my first 
duty is to express my own appreciation of that article. My ap- 
preciation grows as I realize how much thought as well as heart 
must have gone into it. Rarely have I read an article that so 
skillfully and effectively moves to achieve its objectives. Along 
with your major objectives you carried ‘in your stride’ what we, 
of the Institute, are most desirous to have made public. 

Your own pride in the I. W. A. that you have supported so 
strongly from the first is immensely gratifying to us. 

Your characterization of Dr. Hanc and your appreciation of 
his character reveals again your keen insight and shrewdness. 
I am myself touched and delighted at this unexpected and very 
forceful assistance from you and from the Christian Leader. 

Arthur I. Andrews. 

Arlington, Mass. 


THE LATE FRANK SCOTT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The noting of the death of Frank Scott, February 23, at the 
ripe age of eighty-five, in the Leader of this date (March 12)s 
marks the passing of the last head of some of the finest families it 
has been my privilege to know in the denomination, and all of 
whom it was my privilege also to receive into the fellowship of 
the Church. They made together a unique part of the history 
of Universalism in Southern Ohio, by the starting of a Sunday 
school in the home of the sisters, which eventuated in the or- 
ganization of a Universalist church in the town. 

There were three brothers, millers in Milford, Walter, Arm- 
strong and Frank, naming them in the order of their ages, a 
thrifty trio, each the equal of the other in business ability and 
honor. There were five sisters, but one married and living near, 
another at the time of the starting of the Sunday school, they 
called El, who had a position in Burlington, Iowa. Ruth, the 
older, and Mary, the younger, were apt at teaching. In the fami- 
lies of the brothers there were nearly ten children, and there was 
not satisfaction among them in what they were being taught in a 
Sunday school about a half a mile distant from the group of 
homes, and because of that the sisters gathered the children of the 
families of the brothers and of others in the immediate neighbor- 
hood and began teaching them in a Sunday hour what was ac- 
cordant with the Universalist faith. That was just fifty years ago. 

My residence at the time was at Red Bank, a delightful 
plateau of homes above the Little Miami, which flowed very near, 
and was not many miles from Milford, connected by railway. 
Serving a circuit of churches left vacant by the Rev. E. M. 
Pember’s going from the locality to Titusville, Pa., which ser- 
vice was on alternate Sundays in the two, Mason and Spring- 
boro, with an afternoon aside at Ridgeville when the appoint- 
ments were at the latter of the two named, there was the fifth 
Sunday unoccupied, and the sisters invited me to come to their 
home in which they were teaching the children and hold a preach- 
ing service. The first was held on the morning of July 29, 1888, 
the first of the kind in a home which was ever conducted by me, 
and in the afternoon I taught a Bible class in the school which 


had been opened and organized three months previously, and 
had at the time of my service fifty enlisted. 

The same year, in the autumn, the rare services were taken. 
to the Odd Fellows’ Hall. On December 16, after preaching 
elsewhere in the morning and going to Milford, this was put in 
my diary: “Go to Milford and preach in the evening. Hall full. 
Considerable enthusiasm here.’ The next year, on a fifth Sun- 
day, March 31, a church was organized with twenty-four mem- 
bers, and at a service or services the same year, the diary has 
this note: ‘Preach morning and evening in Milford. In the 
evening house crowded. Some stood and some went away 
without seats.” (This is put here as the manifest evidence of 
the influence of a little group of sterling families.) 

The year after, 1890, preparations were made for the church 
building. Because of the uniqueness of the movement, a form 
letter was sent to many churches of the denomination in the 
states asking for contributions toward the building. A father of 
the faith as distinguished as Dr. J. S. Cantwell said there would 
be no response to the letter; but there were responses. 

Two years after, in 1892, the church building was completed 
and was dedicated. There have been few ministers to serve. 
Besides myself, Wilson Backus, Mr. Cummins, and Miss Druley,. 
who has been long a resident minister, are recalled. 

Frank Scott, whose death has been noted, though from the 
first a strong supporter of the church, did not come into the or- 
ganization with all the others of the three notable families. But 
one Sunday evening at a service in a return pastorate, some time 
after the building of the church, he came in alone, as he was 
alone without among the families, and was received by me into 
the beautiful fellowship. Alone he has gone and has closed the 
record of his staunch faithfulness. 

Charles C. Conner. 

East Northfield, Mass. 


* * 


THE WINCHESTER PROFESSION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why is it that the Winchester Profession of Belief, sound 
Universalist doctrine, does not appear in The Christian Leader 
any more? It contains one of the most profitable and truest 
statements of fact, ever written by the hand of man, and one 
which this generation and all generations need. It is this won- 
derful truism: “‘We believe that holiness and true happiness are 
inseparably connected.” 

We cannot discard a profession of belief like this, whichfis 
a solid rock of faith for the happiness of Christian people; for do: 
not forget that there is no true happiness without holiness.. 
What is called happiness in these days is usually superficial and 
artificial, and is not lasting to the full and contented life, because: 
God is not in it. 

I make a plea for the restoration of these principles to the 
pages of the Leader, so that Universalists will be able to see and 
to comprehend what is necessary for the full and complete life, 
as it is in Jesus, our teacher and leader. 

Do we want to go ever upward and onward? 
be holy, and happiness will be our reward. 

Let not our Church, when it has a great truth, hide it. Keep. 
it shining as a bright light for all the world. 

Rayam S. Moyer. 


Then let us. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Nobody has discarded it. Everybody honors it as a noble: 
statement in itself, and as an extraordinary statement for the day 
in which it appeared. Nobody on the Leader is hostile to print- 
ing it. It simply has not fitted into our make-up, and the editor 
sees no more imperative necessity to publish this statement 
weekly than to publish the Philadelphia statement from which it 
was derived. It is available in many books, on various church 
bulletins and in other publications. Only lately we have repub- 
lished it in ‘Universalism: A Bond of Fellowship,” a pamphlet. 
for free distribution. 

The Editor. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


These Dictators 


I Know These Dictators. By G. Ward 
Price. (Holt. $3.00.) 


Most of the books about Hitler and Mus- 
solini hitherto available have set out to 
damn their subjects and, of course, it has 
not been difficult to blame these men in- 
dividually, their ruthlessness, their crass 
megalomania, and their glorification of 
armed might. But few have written with 
understanding of the factors which have 
contributed to their development. Mr. 
Price, an English journalist representing 
interests in Britain sympathetic to both 
men, knows them both personally and has 
seen them at close quarters, on and off the 
platform, in and out of uniform. It is well 
to have this inside view based on sympathy 
because we had better understand, and 
- understand soon, why these men have con- 
trol over such large numbers of devoted, 
almost fanatical, followers. 

This book was, of course, in print before 
Hitler’s bloodless conquest of Austria. 
(In passing let us qualify the phrase 
**bloodless;”’ it may be that no guns were 
fired, but life worth living has ended for 
thousands of men and women who wanted 
their country to remain independent.) 
Mr. Price anticipated the Austrian ad- 
venture. ‘‘The present rulers of Germany 
will not rest until the six million Germans 
of Austria and the three and a half million 
Germans of Czechoslovakia are brought into 
this closer organization.”’ The story of 
Hitler’s childhood and youth, as told by 
Mr. Price, who is careful not to confuse 
legend with fact, throws much light on the 
recent events in Austria. In his boyhood 
he hated the Hapsburgs because they gave 
other races equal standing with Germans 
in social and cultural life. He came in 
early manhood to hate the Jews when he 
found their practical success a standing 
reproach to his own failures; and he was 
obsessed by ‘“‘the futility and peril of par- 
liamentary institutions.” Men were de- 
bating and deciding issues who would not 
have to carry the responsibility for the 
consequences. A “‘shabby young man lurk- 
ing in the dingy shadows cast by the glit- 
tering life of the gay and rich Vienna” was 
‘musing and planning, and his dreams were 
already shaping the destiny of a Conti- 
nent. 

Mr. Price rightly enough denies that 
Hitler’s administration has been one solely 
of ‘‘challenge, menace, and repudiation.” 
Had the opportunities for co-operation 
which have appeared been taken, ‘“‘Europe 
might now be on a safer path.” Yes, but 
the word “co-operation” covers a good 
deal. As it has been used in the Far East 
it seems to mean complete surrender of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
iby ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


China’s territorial and political integrity 
to Japan. What has Hitler meant by co- 
operation? 

Hitler attributes to his consistency much 
of his success in leading the German people 
back to self-respect and power, if it is self- 
respect and if present military might really 
is power. In a letter to Lord Rothermere, 
quoted by Mr. Price, he said once, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that my consistent mental attitude, 
my invariable principles, and my unshaken 
resolution will in the end succeed in ena- 
bling me to play a great and historical part 
towards the re-establishment of sound and 
permanent relations between the two 
Germanic nations.”” (He meant Germany 
and Britain.) 

The part of the book devoted to the 
Italian dictator is briefer, and there are 
fewer intimate details about personal life. 
But, after all, Mussolini is more of an ex- 
trovert and he has shown himself more. 
What the millions see on formal occasions 
in Germany is not the real Hitler; to know 
Hitler one has to go to Berchtesgaden as 
well as to Berlin. But Mussolini does not 
seem to need to escape into the mountains 
for refreshment of intuitive powers, and he 
can be known more fully than Hitler by 
what he does that people can see. 

Mr. Price quietly and with apparent 
content passes over the methods and aims 
of these two men which have aroused sever- 
est condemnation in democratic countries. 
He does not give them haloes, but he is 
just as unwilling to give them horns and 
cloven feet. His book adds to our under- 
standing of both men, and particularly to a 
realistic view of Hitler, and it deserves to 
be read. 


* * 


For Easter and All the Year 


Adventure Eternal. An Anthology 
edited by Kathryn and Dwight Bradley. 
Preface by Abbé Ernest Dimnet. (Stack- 
pole Sons, New York. $3.00.) 


Editorial mention has already been 
made of this valuable compilation in our 
columns, but we wish to reinforce that 
commendation. As the Abbé Dimnet 
says, “what the community of Christians 
tries to do in its services this book en- 
deavors to do from page to page. Faith- 
sustaining rhythms dominate.’ Prose 
and poetry from all the ages, from Scrip- 
tures of several religions and from the 
pages of the world’s uncanonical Bible, 
reiterate the great faith and hope which is 
central to the highest valuation of human 
life. 

Again to quote Dimnet, “‘as soon as we 
begin to think fearlessly and systematically 
about Death its terror diminishes.”’ Note 
that he does not say vanishes, for that 
would not be true. The fine selections in 
this volume from the world’s best thought 
about Death are meant to provide the 


stimulation and the content for thinking 


about Death and Immortality, and they 
are meant, too, to arouse that feeling which 
creates courage, the feeling that courage is 
necessary. 

Under a few main headings but defy- 
ing all real classification, the selections 
represent a very wide range of interests 
and of moods. Now, if we follow these 
moods, we question; at least we say ‘‘Per- 
haps;’’ now we assert and try to give ra- 
tional support to our claims; now we infer 
from what we know and what we cherish; 
now we rise to vantage points from which 
we can almost see the shape of things to 
come. We walk with inquirers, and at 
other times we sit at the feet of the wise or 
look up into those regions of higher faith in 
which a few choice souls seem to be able to 
live. 

We miss only what might perhaps have 
been quoted from the works of those whose 
assurance has come in recent times through 
psychic experience. There may have been 
a desire to avoid sources which still arouse 
keen controversy; and it is not easy to sug- 
gest many really suitable extracts from 
such sources. But one or two of Lodge’s 
books contain noble and stirring expres- 
sions of faith which repudiate the ‘‘heri- 
tage of repellent materialism’? which has 
been so uncritically accepted by moderns. 

Those who come to possess this book and 
keep it beside them for even occasional 
quiet and meditative use will long thank 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradley for their exacting 
labors. 

By Those Who Accept 


Revelation. By seven theologians. Edited 
by John Baillie and Hugh Martin. 
(Maemillan. $2.50.) 

This book contains essays on what the 
authors unite in feeling an urgent ques- 
tion and they are all profound thinkers on 
theological subjects. They are Bishop 
Aulén (Sweden), Barth, Sergius Bulga- 
koff (formerly of Russia, now in Paris), 
Father D’Arcy (Oxford), T. 8S. Eliot, 
Walter Horton (of Oberlin), and the Arch- 
bishop of York. All stand “emphatically 
and irrevocably “‘on the same side when 
“those who accept” and “‘those who deny” 
Christian revelation are distinguished. 
But they differ in interpretation after agree- 
ing “that there is revelation.” 

These seven authors represent different 
Christian traditions; each explains his own 
understanding of “revelation” in the light 
of the tradition within which he stands. 
Together they represent the Church’s re- 
volt against humanism and subjectivism, 
but they are not agreed on the question 
whether we should go back to the old doc- 
trine of revelation or seek a new and better 
one. As Dr. Baillie’s preface makes clear 
at the outset, the essayists divide into two 
groups. Some see that liberalism and 
even humanism rendered a certain service 
in challenging us to clarify the conception 

(Continued on page 444) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD 
PEACE 


Recently a 31-page pictorial booklet 
has been issued by the publishers of Look 
magazine which is called ““A Contribution 
to the Cause of Peace.” In it appear pic- 
tures of the kinds of propaganda used to 
spread enthusiasm for the World War. 
It is one of the most vivid picture stories 
that we have seen, and we are sure that 
our readers would be glad to have a copy. 
If you desire copies they may be obtained 
without charge from Look magazine, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


GUIDING THE ADOLESCENT 


A booklet entitled ‘Guiding the Ado- 
lescent,” which is endorsed by the United 
States Department of Labor and the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
has been brought to our attention. It deals 
with understanding the problems of the 
adolescent child and helping him to solve 
them. This is a particularly outstanding 
book of its type, and we highly recommend 
it. Copies may be purchased at ten cents 
apiece from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* * 
FERRY BEACH REUNION AT 
PORTLAND, ME. 


All Souls Universalist Church, Portland, 
Maine, will be the scene of a Ferry Beach 
Reunion Supper and Dance on the evening 
of Saturday, April 30. 

Ferry Beachers are expected from all 
parts of the Pine Tree State and neighbor- 
ing states. The festivities will take place in 
the newly decorated social hall of the 
church, which is located next to the West- 
brook Junior College for Girls. 

A chicken supper will be served at 6.30 
p.m. There will be community singing and 
a novel entertainment followed by dancing. 
Gertrude Babb and her Syncopettes are 
furnishing the music. 

Those from out of town will be housed 
in private homes without charge if they 
care to stay over night. The registration 
fee covering all the program will be seven- 
ty-five cents per person. 

Reservations should be sent to Mrs. J. 
Stewart Diem at 704 Stevens Avenue, 
Portland, not later than April 25. All the 
friends of Ferry Beach are urged to be 
present for this gala event. 

* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY OFFERING 


To date the Young People’s Day offer- 
ing received for our Church Extension 
projects amounts to $332.32. There are 
still some that have not made reports, and 
we hope the total will go above $400. 

These contributions will go toward the 
support of our Christian service projects in 


this country and Korea. Much interest 
has been shown particularly in the latter 
project—Mr. Jio’s work with his Medical 
Co-operative in which he is endeavoring 
to raise the living standards of his city by 
contributing medical service at a very 
small cost to the people who cannot afford 
the fees of the regular physicians. The 
project in this country is the support of the 


Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Children 
at North Oxford, Mass., which annually 
gives expert attention to children with 
diabetes while they are in the camp and 
helps them to be able to take care of 
themselves after leaving. 

We are particularly grateful to those 
churches that do not have young people’s 
groups but which, nevertheless, observed 
Young People’s Day and co-operated with 
our program by sending in the offering. 
They have made a valuable contribution to 
our work. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GIFTS BEGINNING TO COME IN 


We realize that our churches have not 
as yet had time to send to headquarters 
their gifts for the improvements to the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Camp, and most 
of the gifts which have come to us to date 
are from individuals. Because there is but, 
one Universalist church in New Jersey, 
that state has made a partial report and it 
is wonderfully encouraging. With a goal 
of $150, $93 has reached us, with a promise 
of the balance soon. We have not printed 
the division of the project by states so far 
in this column, and it occurs to us that 
many do not know just how we hope each 
state will share in building “A Beautiful 
Center for a Beautiful Work,” as the edi- 
tor of The Christian Leader so well expressed 
the purpose of the project in his editorial 
in the issue of March 26. Below you will 
see how we hope to succeed: 

The dining-rooms for staff and campers with 
furniture, Massachusetts, $2,000. 

The fieldstone fireplace and fireplace 
equipment, Y. P. C. U., Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, $800. 

The kitchen, with up-to-date refrigeration 
and other equipment, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, $1,500. 

The laundry, showers and toilet facilities, 
New York, $1,000. 

The linen room, Washington, D. C., $200. 

The lobby, with appropriate furnishings, 
Ohio, $300. 

The bedrooms, 1, Rhode Island, $300, 
2, California, $300, 3, Indiana and Iowa, 
$300. 

The side porch and furniture, New Jersey, 
$150. 

The office and furniture, Pennsylvania, 
$250. 

The locker room for staff, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Florida, $250. 

The staff living-room and furniture, Con- 
necticut, $500. 

Service porch, North Carolina, $90. 

Front porch, Minnesota, $150. 

Kitchen storeroom, Michigan, $150. 

The finishing touches—painting the new 
building and cabins and making a truly 
beautiful unit, Illinois, $500. 

Moving cabins, grading, building new en- 
trance road, Wisconsin, Mississippi, 
Kansas, and Missouri, $500. 


If each state is able to participate in this 
manner, our goal will have been reached, 
for you will find the miles total 9,240. 

An interesting paragraph comes to us 
from Mrs. Lawrence Hoover, state presi- 
dent of Indiana, in which she says of her 
local group: “Our new and youngest mem- 
ber has arranged a program in which she 
and eight young girls of various denomina- 
tions are pledging themselves in the name 
of Clara Barton, to assist our local Circle 
in its gifts to the Clara Barton Camp and 
Friendly House. Isn’t this a beautiful 
gesture? Already they have sent a box of 
clothing, dolls, toys and books to Friendly 
House, and are now preparing medicine 
kits to be sent by Easter. While it is an 
interdenominational group with only the 
one Universalist at its head, that makes it 
all the more significant. Our Circle will 
give spiritual nurture and guidance but, 
aside from that, they make and carry out 
their own plans. We are very grateful to 
this young group, which seems to have 
‘hitched its wagon to a star.’ ” 

While this month’s column has been de- 
voted to the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Camp project, you see work is going on 
throughout our constituency for North 
Carolina and we know the same is true for 
Japan. Let us all do our part to finish the 
work for the Camp, and then we shall go 
on to another worthy project. 

* * 


UNITY IN CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


This is the subject to be considered at 
May luncheons to be held throughout the 
country on Tuesday, May 3. The word 
comes to us from the sponsors of the 
luncheon, the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, the Committee on Wom- 
en’s Work of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference and the National. Council of Fed- 
erated Church Women. They tell us: 
“There are said to be 77,000 communities 
in this country and we would like to have 
the Protestant church women of those 
77,000 communities attending luncheons 
at the same time on that day, and earnestly 
plan how we can achieve better unity in 
Christian service.” 

A suggested plan for organizing the lunch-. 
eons in local communities can be secured 
from headquarters upon request. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


EASTER STORIES AND WHERE TO 
FIND THEM 
For Beginners: 

The Caterpillar, Ten Little Birds, What 
Happened to Some Little Oak Trees, in 
“Descriptive Stories for All the Year,” 
by Burnham. 

The Little Pink Rose, in “Stories to 
Tell to Children,” by Bryant. 

What Was Her Name? in ‘Story Tell- 
ing,” by Lyman. 

The Snowdrop (H. C. Andersen), in 
“For the Children’s Hour,’’ by Bailey and 
Lewis. 


For Primary: 


The Easter Story, The Song of the 
Spring, in “Tell Me Another Story,” by 
Bailey. 

Herr Oster Hase, The Coming of the 
King, in “For the Children’s Hour,” by 
Bailey and Lewis. 

The Butterfly, The Springtime, in “The 
Emerald Book,” by Skinner. 


For Juniors: 


The Boy Who Discovered the Spring, 
The Bluebird, or Tytyl and Mytyl, in 
“‘Why the Chimes Rang,’’ by Alden, and 
“Stories Children Need,” by Bailey. 

Not Lost but Gone Before, in ‘Children’s 
Story Garden,” by Bromwell, and “‘Good 
Stories for Great Holidays,’’ by Olcott. 

A Parable of Nature, a Lesson in Faith, 
in “Good Stories for Great Holidays,” by 
Olcott. 

The Dragon Fly, in “Parables of Na- 
ture,’’ by Gatty. 

The Beauty of the Lily, in ““The Wonder 
Garden,” by Olcott. 

A Child’s Dream of a Star, in ‘Good 
Stories for Great Holidays,” by Olcott. 

The Selfish Giant, in “Story Hour 
Favorites,’’ by Harpers. 

The Springtime, The Butterfly, in “The 
Emerald Book,” by Skinner. 

A Handful of Clay, in 
Flower,” by van Dyke. 


“The Blue 


For Intermediates: 


The Sacred Flame, in “The Children’s 
Story Garden,” by Bromwell. 

A Handful of Clay, in 
Flower,” by van Dyke. 

The Beauty of the Lily, in ‘“The Wonder 
Garden,’”’ by Olcott. 

* Eo 
WHERE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
COMES IN 

Religious education is necessary for the 
continuance of American democracy. In 
the new totalitarian states the religious 
motivations for co-operative effort are 
incorporated in the political systems 
themselves. Religious and political ideol- 
ogy are one, supplying both the pattern 
and the drive for unified action. Ef- 
fective as such systems may be, they are 
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intolerable from the viewpoint of Amer- 
ican ideals of religious freedom and the 
separation of religious and political in- 
stitutions. 

Universal education, long looked to in 
America as a panacea, fails to furnish the 
incentives necessary to the developing 
democratic ideal. Secular education does 
much to increase knowledge, provide skills 
and equip youth with the tools for re- 
sponsible citizenship. But only religion 
can generate the spiritual power that must 
be behind and within great political and 
social achievements. It has been so in the 
past and continues to be so in our present 
unhappy world. The grotesque religions 
of nationalism, based upon theories of 
racial superiority and aggressive militarism, 
are a challenge to free religions. 

American civilization must be saved 
from the crass materialism and the anti- 
Christian paganism which hold so large a 
part of the world today with deadly grip. 
In our country the issue is clear to those 
who have eyes to see. Christianity and 
democracy are at stake. The destructive 
forces are not from the outside; an outside 
foe might arouse us to quick defense. We 
are victims of a more deadly attack, that of 
indifference. Only thoroughgoing  re- 
ligious education, based upon the great 
affirmations of human worth and spiritual 
freedom, will be equal to the task of 
maintaining and evolving the democratic 
way of living.—The Builder, Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


PEOPLE WILL NOT KNOW UNLESS 
YOU TELL THEM 


What we are doing with and for our 
children and young people should interest 
every parent, as well as adult members of 
our parish, and we often wonder why more 
of them do not look in upon it. For in- 
stance, the junior children have a chapel 
of their own, beautifully designed for their 
active imaginations, and there they wor- 
ship. The main school faces a nicely de- 
signed chancel, with symbols of light and 
learning on the altar. A vested choir of 
young people sings anthems and renders 
incidental responses. Their processional 
and recessional are inspiring and uplifting 
to the thought. 

Over in the parish house similar projects 
are carried out on a smaller scale, with 
central objects of reverence for kinder- 
garten and primary children, whether 
they attend the early session at 10.30 or 
the session at noon. The keynote of all 
is beauty—the beauty of holiness, the 
beauty of God and His world, the beauty 
of living generously and kindly with others. 
Devoted teachers and leaders in all de- 
partments impart his message in the lesson 
period. Considering that we must needs 
work with limited materials in an all-too- 
short period, and with volunteer assist- 


ants, we maintain that we are doing a 
pretty good work. Nothing spectacular, 
but steady and constructive. We could 
do more if we had more to do with, more 
volunteers especially—From The Times, 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


SUPPORTING SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


During the past two weeks American 
Friendship Offerings have come from the 
following church schools: 

Paying for three days’ maintenance: 
Fitchburg, Mass.; two days: Chicago, IIl., 
North Weymouth, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
one day or more: Washington, D. C.; Web- 
ster City, Iowa; Dexter, Guilford, Me.; 
North Attleboro, Swampscott, West Som- 
erville, Mass.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

For part of a day: Stamford, Conn.; 
Canon, Ga.; Auburn, Biddeford, Bruns- 
wick, Maine; Franklin, Salem, Wakefield, 
Mass.; Concord, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Rochester, Minn.; Concord, N. H.; Bristol, 
Dolgeville, Watertown, N. Y.; Inman’s 
Chapel, N. C.; Standing Stone, Penn.; 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Derby Line, Spring- 
field, Vt. 

All of which makes a total to date of 
$640.70. 

* * 
ANOTHER SCHOOL IS MAKING 
PUPPETS 


A new teacher has been added to the 
church school staff today. He is William 
Grimm of Unity House. Mr. Grimm will 
have charge of the dramatization of Bible 
stories which are to be used with the 
puppets, now nearing completion. Mr. 
Grimm is experienced in dramatic work, 
having charge of similar classes at Unity 
House. Clifford Hanson, who is directing 
the older boys in the making of the theater, 
has done much work in puppet theater 
production. Mrs. Jean Cummings and 
the older girls are now working on the 
costuming, and it is hoped that in a short 
time several of the Bible stories will be 
shown on the puppet stage. Donna 
Marion Ensign is making the scenery. 
This project, which was started last fall, 
following a study of the St. Paul Plan, has 
been of much interest to the children and 
should prove to be a valuable teaching 
method. (From Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, Minn., weekly calendar.) 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


In the March issue of The Tar Heel 
Universalist, under news of the Clinton 
Circuit, the following item appears: ‘‘The 
shrubbery and clean-up committee of the 
Red Hill church put in a valuable day’s 
activity recently, the results of which are 
most gratifying.”” How about such a 
committee in your church? 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Arthur E. Mason, a trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House for many 
years and long its treasurer, will sail with 
Mrs. Mason April 14 for six weeks in 
England. 


Albert Roscoe, manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society, a man of Univer- 
salist descent, entered recently upon his 
forty-first year of service of the organiza- 
tion, and was presented with a check in rec- 
ognition of able work. 


Rev. Francis Willard Sigler, Protestant 
chaplain of the West Virginia Peniten- 
tiary, Moundsville, W. Va., and former 
minister of the Universalist church at 
Fork Ridge, W. Va., has figured in the 
newspapers for his baptism of two kidnap- 
pers who were hanged for the fatal ab- 
duction of Dr. James I. Seder, dry leader 
and former missionary. 


Rey. Leonard C. Prater, now a chaplain 
in C. C. C. work in Georgia, is back at 
work after an operation for appendicitis. 


Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Webster 
City, Iowa, is in Hamilton County Hos- 
pital of that city, suffering from shock and 
in some danger of pneumonia, owing to 
serious scalp burns incurred March 17, 
after a shampoo, when electrical apparatus 
set her hair on fire. 


Prof. Howard Davis Spoerl of American 
International College, Springfield, Mass., 
is the translator—from German into 
English—of a book which Macmillan an- 
nounces as “one of the most significant 
publications of the year.’’ This book is 
“General Psychology, from the Personal- 
istic Standpoint,” by William Stern, for- 
merly director of the Psychological Insti- 
stute at Hamburg, Germany, and now pro- 
fessor of psychology and philosophy at 
Duke University. Dr. Spoerl has been 
working on this translation for several 
years. 


Rev. Otto Lyding, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church in Nashua, N. H., has been 
engaged as summer pastor in Chatham, 
Mass., for July and August. Mr. Lyding 
has served the church for several summers. 


Dr. Coons, superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher at the centennial 
service at All Souls Church in East Bos- 
ton on March 20, and was a speaker at 
the banquet of the church on Thursday 
evening, March 24. Dr. Coons was the 
preacher in Roxbury on March 27 and will 
preach in Beacon Church, Brookline, on 
April 3. 

Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. At the annual church meeting the 
following officers were elected: Moderator, 
James Calkins; clerk, Mrs. Gillette; 
treasurer, Curtis C. Gardner; trustees for 


and Interests 


three years, Alice Pierce and Blanche 
Pierce. The minister presented his resig- 
nation to take effect Aug. 1. The at- 
tendance during Loyalty Month increased 
each week. The best audience was the 
last Sunday evening, with 121 present. 
Dr. C. J. MacAllister, a former Christian 
minister who left his church in Topeka 
with about 100 of its members and united 
with the Topeka Unitarian church to form 
a community church, spoke here one Sun- 
day evening. Mr. Price will direct the 
dramatic production at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
in connection with the Easter Sunday 
morning service. Last year 3,000 at- 
tended, in bad weather. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga—Reyv. Carl A. Polson, 
D. D., pastor. Sunday morning, March 
20, Dr. Polson chose for his topic ‘‘Clar- 
ence Darrow, Friend of Man.” As a re- 
sult there were some twenty-five new 
faces in the audience. There has been a 
steady increase in the attendance the past 
two months, many long sundered from 
the church having returned to the fold. 
Workmen are busy putting in a new 
ceiling in the church, at a cost of $132. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Harry Levi is rabbi of Temple Israel, 
Boston. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton is professor of 
physics in the University of Chicago. 

Imre Domonkos, born in what is now 
Czechoslovakia, formerly a Roman Cath- 
olic, now a Unitarian, has been an in- 
structor at Oberlin College, and is now 
working for a Ph. D. at Cornell. 

Alfred W. Hobart is in the employ of 
the Louisiana State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

* ok 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVEN- 
TION 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will meet in the First Parish in 
Malden May 10, 11, and 12. Unusually 
fine music is being planned by the music 
committee of the parish, Arthur A. Moul- 
ton, chairman. All musical programs will 
be under the direction of Dr. E. L. Mac- 
Arthur, choirmaster, assisted by William 
Dinneen, organist, Winthrop L. Webb 
tenor, John C. Rundlett baritone. The 
Malden church has a full vested choir of 
forty men and boys, who will sing both 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. On 
Wednesday evening, when the occasional 
sermon is delivered, Rubinstein’s ‘““Kame- 
noi Osterow”’ and Cesar Franck’s “Panis 
Angelicus” will be given by an ensemble 
with Mr. Dinneen organist, Mrs. Arthur 
A. Moulton pianist, Carl Webster cellist, 
and Harold Sawyer violinist, augmented 
by the choir. 


A special feature of the Convention will 
be early morning services in the new 
Richardson Memorial Chapel at nine 
o’clock on Tuesday and Wednesday, and 
8.30 on Thursday, and possibly five o’clock 


vespers. 
* * 


RADIO BROADCAST PROGRAM 


The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America announces a continuation. 
of last year’s series of broadcast programs 
presented by the National Broadcasting 
Company over WJZ and stations of the 
Blue Network, each Friday noon from 
April 8 through June 17, 1938, at 12- 
12°15 HS: tie 

The subjects through April will be: 
April 8—“‘China, Japan and the Future.’’ 
14—“‘Life at High Tide.” 22—‘‘Measur- 
ing Wealth.” 29—“Blind Spots.” The 
speaker will be Leslie Bates Moss. 

x x 


RALLIES IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Rally meetings, sponsored and financed. 
‘by the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, have already been held in Rox- 
bury, Salem, Attleboro and Lawrence. 
The fifth meeting in the series will be held’ 
in Palmer on Sunday evening, April 3. 
Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Providence, 
Rhode Island, will be the speakers. 

The churches included in the Palmer 
area are North Adams, Cheshire, Hard- 
wick, Monson, Palmer, Southbridge, Spen- 
cer, Springfield—Church of the Unity 
and Second Church—Warren and Staf- 
ford, Connecticut. Several Unitarian 
churches within the district are also being 
invited to send representatives. 

The final meeting to be addressed by 
Mr. Perkins in this state-wide enterprise 
will be held in Fitchburg on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 1. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF FRANCIS G. 
RICKER 


Francis G. Ricker, son of Captain and 
Mrs. Lawrence C. Ricker of New York and 
Washington, was ordained to the ministry 
at the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), Medfield, Mass., Tuesday evening, 
March 22. In the service Rey. Lawrence 
W. Abbott of Roslindale made the invo- 
cation and read the scriptures, Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins, D. D., of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, preached the sermon, Rev. Geo. 
F. Patterson, D. D., of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, read the reecommenda- 
tion of the Fellowship Committee, Mr. 
Orion Wight of the parish led the congre- 
gation in the formal act of ordination, Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot, D. D., made the 
prayer of ordination, Dr. van Schaick and. 
Dr. Patterson acted for the others present. 
in the laying on of hands. Dr. Eliot and 
Dr. Patterson invested the new minister 
with the robe, Dr. van Schaick charged the 
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minister and Dean Vaughan Dabney of 
Andover-Newton charged the congrega- 
tion, Dr. Patterson extended the right 
hand of fellowship and Rev. Francis G. 
Ricker pronounced the benediction. 

The vested choir of the church furnished 
inspiring music, with Mr. Earl Chamber- 
lain at the organ. 

Before the service Mr. Chamberlain 
gave a beautiful organ recital for half an 
hour. The church gave a reception after 
the service, when Dr. Eliot and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ricker and Mr. Wight received. 

Mr. Ricker has many strong Univer- 
alist connections. His mother, who was 
Miss Wilma Perham, was reared in our 
church in Washington. 

In his address Dr. van Schaick gave his 
credentials for his task as follows: “I of- 
ficiated at his marriage two years ago to 
the noble girl who is facing life at his side. 
I married his father and mother in our 
Washington church. His grandfather, W. 
L. Perham, the architect, was a trustee 
of my church and a good friend. And that 
is not all. Young as obviously I am, I 
knew well his great grandfather and great 
grandmother, and a young minister never 
had more loyal, intelligent supporters 
than they were. Hon. Sidney Perham 
was three terms in Congress, a friend of 
Lincoln, and three times Governor of 
Maine. I have only happy memories of 
this family.” 

Mr. Ricker has been a student at An- 
dover-Newton Theological School for three 
years and except for his thesis will finish his 
work in June. For the thesis he will take 
another year. During the first few months 
at Andover-Newton he served as parish 
assistant at the Unitarian church of New- 
ton Centre, the following year as Dr. 
Schroeder’s assistant at the Federated 
Church in Walpole, and for the past year 
and a half as minister of the First Church 
of Medfield. During his Washington years 
he was a loyal worker in the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 

The church at Medfield is a noble speci- 
men of colonial architecture. It was well 
filled for the service. Relatives were pres- 
ent from Boston, New York and Washing- 
ton. Dr. Schroeder of Walpole attended. 
The students of Andover-Newton were 
well represented, and George G. Davis, sec- 
retary of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension of the A. U. A., drove over from 
his home in Needham. 

The entire service lasted only an hour 
and ten minutes—the speakers knowing 
how to speak both effectively and con- 
cisely. 

True to the tradition of the old inde- 
- pendent church the actual ordination took 
place when the congregation said to- 
gether, ‘“‘We, the church and parish of the 
First Congregational Church of Medfield, 
do hereby ordain you, Francis G. Ricker, 
as our minister, and we make this solemn 
covenant with you, with one another and 
with our God: In the love of truth and in 
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the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man. 
Amen.” 

i AIS 


* * 


HANNAH ELIZABETH BICKNELL 


Mrs. George W. Bicknell, widow of the 
distinguished Universalist preacher, and 
mother of A. Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of 
the Universalist General Convention, died 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, Monday 
morning, March 21. She went out as 


spring came in—her ninety-second spring 
time, for she would have been ninety-one 
years old on April 23. She had no special 
disease. Her body just naturally wore out 
and she slipped peacefully away. 

Funeral services were held at Story 
Chapel, Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Friday, 


March 25, at 2.30 p. m., and were con- 
ducted by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent of Churches, a 
friend of long standing, and Rey. Otto S. 
Raspe, pastor of the Universalist church 
in Cambridge, to which she came in 1891 
with her husband, Dr. Bicknell, and with 
which she has been connected ever since—a 
period of forty-seven years. 

Mrs. Bicknell was a woman of great 
strength of character, personal charm and 
deep religious faith. 

On her ninetieth birthday, April 23, 
1937, Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell 
gave a beautiful reception for her at their 
home, 100 Clifton Street, Belmont. The 
list of guests was kept small so as not to 
overtax her strength, and consisted of in- 
timate friends. She had a happy time and 
was bright and active afterward. 

She has been able to enjoy life as usual 
until a few weeks ago and then she slipped 
away slowly, retaining her mental facul- 
ties to the last moment. Her son was with 
her in Florida for some days during her ill- 
ness. 

In its issue of May 8, 1937, The Christian 
Leader carried an account of her birthday, 
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and a sketch of her life, which in part was 
as follows: 

Mrs. Bicknell, who returned from Flori- 
da on April 14, is in better health and 
spirits than she was a year ago. She 
travels alone between Boston and Daytona, 
as she has for fourteen years. One of 
the souvenirs of the past winter that 
she brought back was a photograph of 
herself taken with four other ladies, and 
the combined ages ran up above 450 
years. 

The beautiful Bicknell home in Belmont 
was decorated with roses and other flowers, 
and Mrs. Bicknell, the mother, received 
alone. 

Mrs. Bicknell’s maiden name was Han- 
nah E. Colesworthy. She was born in 
Portland, Maine, April 23, 1847. She at- 
tended the schools in Portland, graduating 
from the Portland High School. She was 
married November 26, 1878, to Dr. George 
W. Bicknell, who was at that time pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah in Portland. 
Shortly thereafter Dr. and Mrs. Bicknell 
removed to Philadelphia, where they were 
for a year, and then to Lowell, Mass., 
where Dr. Bicknell was pastor from 1879 
to 1891, after which they moved to Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where he was pastor of the 
church from 1891 to the time of his death 
June 3, 1916. 

Since 1922 Mrs. Bicknell has lived most 
of the time with her son, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, in Belmont, but has spent each winter 
in Florida. 

Mrs. Bicknell came from Universalist 
parentage, her father being largely instru- 
mental in the establishment of the Church 
of the Messiah in Portland. Among the 
things which she vividly remembers is the 
great fire on July 4, 1866, which destroyed 
a large portion of Portland. She has tray- 
eled extensively in this country. Her chief 
interest, however, has always been in the 
Universalist Church, where as a minister’s 
wife she was exceedingly active. 

On her birthday she spoke with great 
affection of the various parishes where she 
has lived as minister’s wife, and especially 
of Lowell, where her son Ingham was born. 
Dr. Bicknell, her husband, was almost ten 
years her senior, having been born in 
Topsham, Maine, Nov. 2, 1837. One of the 
guests at the reception described him as 
“a big man physically and in every other 
way.” 

Mrs. Bicknell, likewise blessed with an 
attractive personality and quick mind, 
retains her powers in large measure at a 
great age. 

Among the guests was Mrs. Abba Rus- 
sell, a member of the Universalist church in 
Cambridge. Dr. Etz, Dr. Coons, Mr. 
Raspe, Mr. Emmons, and Dr. van Schaick 
were among the Universalist ministers 
present, all friends of the lady honored. 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall, who 


’ also was there, was a member of the Cam- 


bridge church, and was influenced to go 
into the ministry by Dr. Bicknell. 
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A MESSAGE FROM DR. MAC- 
PHERSON 
(Continued from page 418) 
all that pertains to the Kingdom of God 
Ideal vs. Pagan Ideology rampant in 
Europe, and threatening the whole world. 

Let me repeat: One dollar from every 
Universalist for World Service will give 
us ample funds to do our share in this 
hour of crisis. We dare not postpone ac- 
tion, if we hold anything but empty pro- 
testations of love for the rising generation. 

Why “‘pass the buck’’? 

Why shirk our own responsibility? 

If we search our hearts we will know why 
we were born into this time. Certainly not 
to snivel and whine Hamlet-wise: 

“Oh, cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right!’ 

Why not listen for a voice saying: ““‘Who 
knows but that thou art come to the King- 
dom for such an hour as this?”’ 

Scattered over the U. S. A. are many 
thousands of descendants of the Pilgrim 
fathers and mothers, plus many other 
thousands of descendants of Revolutionary 
sires. 

Let them forget pride in being descend- 
ants and become concerned with the loftier 
pride of being ancestors of spiritual de- 
scendants, and within one year, yes, al- 
most over night, fear for the future will 
be blotted out in glorious action for the 
present—God’s Eternal Now. But no ac- 
tion will be effective that is not intelli- 
gently directed. Hence the need for every- 
day, year round ‘‘time out”’ for meditation 
and study, and a coming to grips with 
eternal verities in the light of present im- 
perative needs. 

And the test of our piety will be meas- 
ured by our prodigality in giving. 

“Give, and it shall be given unto you.” 

W. H.M. 


tent: 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 

Following the visit to Orange, Mass., 
mentioned last week, Secretary Needham 
gave the illustrated lecture March 18 at 
North Adams to members of the church 
school board of government. Dr. Martin 
Brown, superintendent for forty years, 
presided. 

The next evening at Herkimer, N. Y., 
the lecture was given to two score of 
Robert A. Babcock’s parishioners, fol- 
lowing a parish supper. The Y. P. C. U. 
at Syracuse kindly allowed an interruption 
in a planned series of devotional talks in 
order to hear the Ferry Beach story. 
Present were Rev. and Mrs. Ellsworth 
Reamon and Mary Elizabeth Shaw, all 
familiar with life at Ferry Beach. The 
customary Sunday evening supper was 
served at the close of the meeting. 

Rev. William J. Metz of Morrisville, 
Vt., arrived at Dolgeville March 21 with 
his daughters Mary and Margaret, in 
time to hear the lecture and add some 
worth while footnotes to the remarks of 
the secretary. Present also was John I. 


Zoller of Little Falls, whose suggestion had 
resulted in the lecture trip and whose hos- 
pitality the secretary enjoyed while visit- 
ing these Mohawk Valley churches. The 
lecture was preceded by a supper of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. Rev. C. A. Moulton 
has a fine projector with the ‘dissolving”’ 
feature, and kindly allowed the use of it 
at Fort Plain-the following evening. 

Mrs. Anna M. Ayres of Fort Plain was 
helpful in planning the program at Rev. 
William Haney’s church at Fort Plain. 
Two former members of this parish, Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Miller, were identified in 
the group picture taken at Saratoga 
Springs where Dr. Shinn’s meetings were 
held just before going to Ferry Beach. 

The F. B. P. A. is indebted to the 
ministers of all these churches for their 
splendid co-operation and personal effort 
given to this lecture tour. Since the suc- 
cess of these visitations is to be gauged by 
the interest shown in the Ferry Beach pro- 
gram, the result can be reported as highly 


satisfactory. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 439) 
of revelation; we can therefore now 
achieve one less confused and confusing. 
Others hold that we must return to ‘“‘the 
old antithesis of reason and revelation’”’ and 
once and for all repudiate “humanism with 
all its works.” 

Somewhat naturally, we find ourselves 
closest to Dr. Horton’s point of view. He 
at least sees that unless Christian thought 
makes the postulate that all truth con- 
stitutes a single system, divine in charac- 
ter, our religion ‘‘tends toward fanaticism 
and obscurantism.”’ He sees the value of 
the work of men like Barnes and Tennant, 
for if our impersonal and careful science 
does not declare significant truth about 
the natural order we belong to “then all 
thought is delusion and all belief a mad 
gamble.’”’ Far as we find ourselves from 
the theological position of T. S. Eliot, we 
find his essay particularly stimulating and 
interesting. It makes us wish more theo- 
logical discussions were written by layman 
and poets! 

Significant of important trends in theo- 
logical thought, this book poses a question 
which has cried out for an answer—and 
waits a clearer answer than these pages 
contain. 


Jah JBL IES Sy. 


2k * 
PRESCOTT NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


The Greater New York Federation of 
Churches recently issued a little booklet in 
which it was estimated that some 500,000 
families are living in slums and 1,200,000 
children are untaught in any religion. 
New York City, with its 5,000,000 people 
outside the church and its hundreds of 
thousands of children receiving no religious 
instruction, is one of the most concentrated 
mission fields in the world. 

For many years the Church of the Di- 


vine Paternity, New York City, has car- 
ried on and supported an intensive settle- 
ment program under the auspices of the 
Prescott Neighborhood House, 247 East 
53d Street. Under the pressure of eco- 
nomic and financial strain, many city 
churches have been forced to close their 
missions and settlement houses, but Uni- 
versalists should be proud to know that 
there is still a flourishing Universalist 


. Settlement House on the East Side of New 


York. 

According to the annual report recently 
published by Mrs. Marion K. Goudinoff, 
the headworker, the House was open and 
receptive to the needs and interests of 
the neighborhood 263 out of a possible 
265 days. The expenditure for the current 
year amounted to only $4,751.45, which 
works out at an average of $18.50 for 
every day that the House was opened. 
The results achieved on such a small 
budget are remarkable. 

The House is open every day from nine 
until three in the afternoon with a kinder- 
garten which gives the underprivileged 
pre-school child an opportunity to learn 
to use his hands and head, to learn to do 
things for himself and for others, and to 
live a well ordered and happy life. Each 
day the child follows a certain routine of 
work and play, food and rest. Mrs. Gou- 
dinoff writes: “the change seen in any 
child when he is first brought to kinder- 
garten and a few weeks later is so notice- 
able as to be ample proof of the necessity 
for the kindergarten.” 

The afternoon program for the school 
children, which runs from 3.30 to six 
o’clock every week day, gives a happy and 
healthful outlet to every child. The pro- 
gram is well rounded and draws out the 
dormant talent in each child, including 
such varied activities as painting, crafts, 
active and quiet games, folk dancing and 
ballet, chorus, piano lessons, photography 
and drama. Every child is encouraged, 
but not compelled, to take part in every ac- 
tivity. 

Between one and three in the afternoon 
there are also classes for women in child 
study and home nursing, and one of the 
most enthusiastic groups in the House is 
the Neighborhood Mothers’ Club, under 
the leadership of Miss Hazel Ireman, 2 
WPA Adult Education teacher and a 
registered nurse. ‘‘With Miss Ireman,” 
reads the report, ‘‘as their leader, these 
mothers study carefully the food needs of 
their families, deciding upon the most 
economical and satisfactory methods of 
satisfying hungry appetites. At present. 
they are working on a cook book of low 
cost meals which will include the neces- 
sary vitamins for building and maintaining 
a healthy body and sound mind. Be- 
lieving that the right toy, the construc- 
tive toy, goes far in developing the child 
in the proper direction, this Mothers’ 
Club has decided to set up a toy library for 
Prescott House. Towards this end, they 
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have earned not quite $40.00 buying raw 
peanuts, cleaning, blanching and selling 
them, and by organizing, believe it or not, 
a number of theater parties! Last week 
after much discussion, they put all their 
funds into a movie projector and screen, 
and now show educational and good comedy 
films to the children of the neighborhood for 
the sum of three cents; thus wholesomely 
entertaining the children and building up 
-a treasury fund for their toy library.” 

During the evenings three Mothers’ 
Clubs, a Fencing Club, various social 
clubs, the Adult Ballet and painting classes 
and Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts all meet 
and continue to grow and thrive. 

On two evenings a week a Young 
People’s Club of over seventy-five boys 
and girls meets. They sing, play games and 
dance until the House groans in mild pro- 
test. The other five days the young folk 
are back on the street corners. ‘I some- 
times see them,” writes Mrs. Goudinoff, 
“standing across. the street from the 
House, gazing wistfully at the lighted win- 
dows and listening to the laughter of other 
clubs, occupying their quarters for the 
evening. Sometimes they will come and 
poke their heads in the doorway and say, 
‘Can we come in? There is no one in the 
library.’ When the young people of the 
neighborhood heard that there were Co-ed 
Social Clubs at Prescott House they 
stormed the doors, and we have had to 
turn many away. This seems to prove 
that young people do not prefer the 
street corner, the hallway and the celler 
club.” 

Throughout the year many special 
events have been held. A Children’s Dance 
Festival given last April was a beautiful 
performance and a great credit to the 
House. Last June the “‘Mikado”’ was pro- 
duced and all the costumes were made, 
dyed and painted by the children. Head- 
dresses, shoes and fans were made by craft 
groups. The scenery was made in the 
painting classes, while the tickets, pro- 
grams and advance notices were planned by 
children and executed in block linoleum 
prints. 

During the summer a Play School was 
held for the first time, and sixty children 
in four different age groups came every day 
to the House, for a month, from nine to 
five o’clock. 

With the assistance of the Protestant 
Teachers’ Association a most successful 
School of Religious Education has been 
established to take the place of the old 
Sunday school. ‘Prescott House,’ reads 
the report, ‘‘in its contacts with its neigh- 
bors and children, endeavors to ‘bring 
‘home’ the importance of living an honest 
and decent life, the joy of being honorable 
and clean for one’s own sake, and it is 
hoped that the religious education classes 
will bring new realization and understand- 
ing to the children.” 

Every school day at noon over a hun- 
dred lunchesare served to children especially 
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recommended by the public school au- 
thorities. 

Let the report speak for itself: ‘‘And 
so we have come to the close of another 
year of hard work. We have an account- 
ing of our expenditure of $18.50 per day. 
‘But no dividends,’ says the hard-headed 
business man. True enough, no dividends 
that one can count in dollars and cents, 
but who can count a child’s faith and love 
in dimes and nickels, a mother’s heartfelt 
thanks as the pressure of worry is lifted 
from her, the guidance of young boys and 
girls who will eventually become good 
Christian citizens, a father’s gratitude for 
the chance to share his burdens with a 
friend, a neighborhood’s dependence and 
need. Is it worth $18.50 per day?’’ Uni- 
versalists, you should be proud of your 
Neighborhood House! 


Notices 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The 49th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at the 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 23 and 24, 1938, for 
the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) reading of 
reports, and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Vera Taylor, Corresponding Secretary. 
* x 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Rev. William P. Farnsworth 
from the New Hampshire Convention. 
Authorized the ordination of James Stewart Diem. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
het 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
‘20. Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
tay Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

a: 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


‘April 4. Rev. Dana Greeley, Arlington Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Boston. 
April 11. Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., First 
Universalist Church, Roxbury. 
* 
IDLEWILD RETREAT 


The tenth annual retreat of the Idlewild Fellow- 
ship will be held at Senexet, beginning with supper 
at 6.30 p. m., on April 18, and ending with luncheon 
on April 21. 

Reservations should be made by April 1, after 
which time non-members will be offered any un- 
claimed space. Cost is $2.50 per day; dues for mem- 
bers attending are $2.00 per year. 

All requests for reservations must be accom- 
panied by a check or money order for $5.00, in ac- 
cordance with the rule passed at the annual meet- 
ing in 1937. Any cancellations must be made not 
later than ten days before the retreat if a refund is 
expected. (April 8.) 

The program committee presents the following re- 
port: 

Monday, April 18, 7.45 p. m., A Macpherson Eve- 
ning. ‘Something Denominational—Something Lit- 
erary,”’ Dr, Walter Henry Macpherson. Chapel, 
Dr. Lee 8. McCollester, Chaplain. 

Tuesday, 7.30 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10, “Some 
Universalists I Have Known,” Dr. McCollester. 
“Some Universalisms I Have Known,” Dr. John 
Murray Atwood. 7.45 p. m., “Religion and Philos- 
ophy,”’ Prof. Bruce W. Brotherston, Tufts College. 

Wednesday, 7.30 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10, “As 
I View Religion,’’ Swami Akhilananda, Woonsocket, 
R. I. 7,45 p. m., “A Casebook of Sermons,” Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. 


Thursday, 7.830 a. m., Optional Chapel. 10, 
Holy Communion, Chaplain McCollester. 
Afternoons have been kept free. Groups may 
assemble for special discussion on a voluntary basis, 
but no one is obliged to attend. 
Reservations should be made with the secretary 
and checks be made to him. 
M. A. Kapp, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
31 Atlantic Ave., Fitchburg. 
Pea 
CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Californa, Los Angeles, May 3-4. 

Massachusetts, Malden, May 10-12. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport, May 11-12. 

Illinois, Oak Park, May 11-14. 

Wisconsin, May 17-18. 

Rhode Island, Providence, First, June 1. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Restoration, June 3-5. 
Ohio, Eldorado, June 21-23. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 


Maine, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 


Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 


DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


The General Convention 

President—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Ill. 

Acting General Superintendent—Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., 16 Beacon St., Boston, 

Secretary—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., Tufts 
College. 

Fiscal Representative—Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 Beacon St., Boston. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 
President—Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, New Haven, Conn. 
Promotional Secretary—Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor. 
Office Secretary—Miss Dorothy Thomas. 


International Church Extension Board 
Chairman—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 290 Pleasant 
St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Secretary—Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Boston. 


General Sunday School Association 
President—Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Executive Director—Susan M, Andrews, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 
Field Supervisor—Harriet G. Yates, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 
Japan Mission Council 
Chairman—Henry M. Cary, Jr., 5 Sakurayama, 
Nakano-Ku, Tokyo. 


Young People’s Christian Union 
Presiadent—Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, Portland, Maine. 
Executive Secretary—William E. Gardner, 16 Beacon 

St., Boston. 


Universalist Nationa] Memorial Church 
16th and S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Minister—Rev. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D. 


Universalist Loyalty F. ‘ellowship 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Authorized by the Worcester Convention, 1933 
President—Louis Annin Ames, 85 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Secretary—Rev. Roger F. Etz., D. D. 
Treasurer—A. Ingham Bicknell. 
Directors—Hon. George E. Danforth, Victor A. 
Friend, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Charles B. Ladd, 
Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts. 


Superintendents of Churches 
Alabama—Rey. A. L. Simonson, Brewton. 
Georgia—Rev. J. M. Rasnake, Atlanta. 
Kansas—Rev. W. G. Price, 5th and North Adams 
Sts., Junetion City, 

Kentucky—Rev. W. O. Bodell, 305 Bryan St., 
Hopkinsville. 

Maine—Reyv. William Dawes Veazie, 286 State St., 
Portland. 

Massachusetis—Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 16 
Beacon St., Boston. 


New Hampshire—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua. 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D. New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. ¥. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 
* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, o 
King’s Chapel. 

Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


New York—Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., 526 Cumber- 
land Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ontario—Mrs. Nora Bruner, Ruthven. 

Pennsyluania—Rev. George A. Gay, Girard. 

Rhode Island—Rev. Charles P. Hall, 95 11th St., 
Providence. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec—Rev. C. H. Pen- 
noyer, 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Wisconsin—Rev. L. R. Robinson, D. D., 1824 9th 
St.. Monroe. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Manager 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


Directors 


President, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 
Treasurer, George A. Upton, Salem, Mass. 
A, Ingham Bicknell, Boston. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham, Mass. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Trustees 

Massachusetts: A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., Boston. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., Malden. Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose. Rev. Carl A. Hempel, Swampscott. 
George F. Hughes, Waltham. Ernest C. Jones, 
West Somerville. Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg. 
Rey. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree. Rev. Warren 
B. Lovejoy, West Somerville. Arthur E. Mason, 
Boston. Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq., Boston. 

Maine: Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, Portland. Rev. Harry 
E. Townsend, D. D., Westbrook. Rev. Ernest T, 
Marble, Norway. 

Rhode Island: Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot, Providence. 
Herbert D. Goff, Providence. Earl G. Robinson, 
Harrisville. 

New Hampshire: Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Ports- 
mouth. 


New York: Rev. F. C. Leining, D. D., Syracuse. 

Vermont: George A. Perry, Springfield. 

Ohio: W. W. Warner, Kent. 

Connecticut: Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 

Illinois: Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago. 

Elected by the Board of Trustees ot the General 
Convention: Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington, 
D. C. Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Boston, Mass. Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass. Charles B. Ladd, 
Everett, Mass. Leon O. Tebbets, Waterville, 

F Maine. ' 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
church membership. It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 
history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Buy Your Easter Supplies from 


The Universalist Publishing House 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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CuurcH Mempersuip Certiricate 
White, four-page folder, printed 
in purple ink, with envelope 


Price 60 cents per dozen 


Universalist Publishing Hcuse 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
CHURCH THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


MEMBERSHIP 52 issues for $2.50 
CERTIFICATES 


Eight-page book- Dean Academy 


let attractively Franklin, Mass. 
Church Aembersbip printed in purple 
Certificate ink and tied with Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
ee purple cord. Con- New England town. : 
ee Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
tains the Bond of ki . 
2 working together under normal life con- 
Fellowship and ditions. 
Statement of Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
Faith adopted at through high school, and graduate work. 
Worcester, and Intensive review courses in preparation for 
; college entrance requirements. 


also the historic , t ; : 
: ; Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
creeds of the Universalist Church. Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 


We also have Church Membership Income from endowment funds is used to 
Certificates at 60c per dozen reduce cost of tuition to students. 
Send for catalogue. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 3 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
16 Beacon Street - Boston, Massachusetts 'Pesdmasten 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


HeGebieees COLL EG E 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » « « Progressive 


curriculum + Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day ««* College founded by Universalists »+ Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Your ee | Pulpit Gowns 


and 


“Publishing House Choir Gowns 


carries a full line of Gorham may also be purchased from 


Ecclesiastical Ware, including Ee your Publishing House. We 
Crosses, Candlesticks, and Soe will be glad to send catalog 


Memorial Vases. We will a and price list on request. 


gladly give counsel and ad- ee Samples of materials from 


vice on Memorial Gifts for which robes are made are 


Churches and Chapels. included with the catalog. 


“After exhaustive examination and careful deliberation we 
have decided upon ‘Hymns of the Spirit.’ My organist, who has 
a master’s degree in music from Northwestern University, is de- 
lighted with it. He pronounces it the best thing of its kind in 
print. I agree with him.” 


Frank D. Adams, D. D., Minister, 
Umity Universalist Church, 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Former President 
Universalist General Convention. 


“In ‘Hymns of the Spirit’ a worshiping congregation finds 
the glorious tradition of great and vital church music wedded to a 
hymn-poetry that is incredibly rich and beautiful.” 
Max A. Kapp, 


First Universalist Church, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The book is printed on light opaque natural color paper. The binding is well reinforced, 
and the dark red cover can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 


Contents: 525 hymns; 200 pages of services. $1.25. Postage extra. 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS.4— 


